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PREFACE . ' 



. As one analyzes rural development. programs, in Ethiopia and in other 
Afritran countries, it is' imnjediately obvious That rural development is an 
-extraordinarily complicated process in- which sociai, political, cultural, 
historical and ecological' factors all shape the potentialities , of any 
sifigle program, as well^s overall rural development efforts. As a re- 
suLt, rural development should be viewed as a learning process and each 
country 3hould carefully document its successes as well as its failures. 
It is extrpmely important f6r local scJ^blars in local research institutes 
such as the Institute of Development Research to document Ethiopians rural 
development experience to date. The objective of this paper is to docu- 
ment the evolution and performance of Ethiopia's rural development .pro- 
grams to date and to draw^ lessons for future r.urcl development programs 
as. Ethiopia's provisional military government pushes forward with dual 
equity/production programs which are designed to improve the lives of 
the masses in the countryside. • . ' 



I. INTRODUCTION 

/ 

Ethiopia has gained considerable experience in designing and carry- 
ing out rural development programs' over the 1967-1975 period. Over this 
period a number of alternative" approaches to rural development have' been 
tried in Ethiopia—ranging from "intensive" package programs in limited 
geographical areas to "minimum" package programs serving farmers located 
along major highways n throughout the country. The purpose of this mono- 
graph is to trace the evolution of these package projects, analyze their 
performance .to dat^ and draw lessons for Ethiopia planners and policy 
makers . * |^ 

Ethiopia is a nation of small subsistence farmers with an estimated." 

per capita income of only Eth. $150 (U.S'. $75) per annum. The agricul- 

tural sector generates about 60 percent of the GDP, compared with about 10 

percent from the manufacturing sector, with the remainder coming mostly 

. from sources largely dependent on agriculture. Exports . consist principally 

of farm products (about 95 percent in value terms) , with coffee alone account- 

ing for about 50 percent of the export earnings. About 90 percent of the 
m 

country 's^labor force is employed in agriculture related activities, and 
about 85 percent of the country's estimated 25 million people (some 4 
million farm Jjouseholds) derive cheir incomes from small scale farming 
where the average holding per rural resident was estimate^ to be less than 
one hectare prior to the Land Reform .Proclamation of Marclj 1975. 



— 1/ ^ r 

- On March 4, 1975, the Prbvisional Military Government of Ethiopia 
issued a proclamation declaring the nationalization of all rural lands. 
The full text of the proclamation is given'in Appendix A. At this junc- 
ture, it should be pointed out that the field research on which this pono- 
graph is based was qompleted befpr* the land reform proclamation. Conse- 
quently,, most of the analyses are basetJCon conditions that prevailed prior 
to this land reform proclamation. , - ^ 
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Ethiopia holds^a unique position among other 'African countries in that 
it was able to avoid the incursions of colonial ' powers and survive as an 
independent state. Unfortunately, this past history of Ethiopia weighs 
very heavily on its present mass poverty and grossly distorted income dis- 
tribution. For example, the historical development of the land tenure 
system has^ introduced values and norms into the social system that has 
created vested interests by the nobility in maintaining the f eudali'stic 
socio-economic structure and rendering the central and local governments 
'unresponsive to d'emands fot change. Until the March 1975 land refo4:m de- 
cree, the feudal system of land tenure had imposed an enormoiis social, 
. political and economic burden on tenant farmers and the .growing army of 
landless. Furthermore, lack of communication and transportation infra- 
structure is still keeping most of rural Ethiopia isolated and its agri- 
cultural areas inaccessible to maj6r marKets. * 

Although Ethiopia has used comprehensive planning for economic devel- 
opment over the past fifteen years, the small farmer was completely ne- 
glected until the Th^rd Five Year Plan (1968-1974). The First and Second-' 
Five Year Plans, 1958-1963 and 1963-1968, respectively, concentrated 'on 
building up infrastructure for a central communications and transportation 
network and related services and to a limited extent for commercial farm- 
ing. During the 1958-1968 period, Ethiopia had only about 100 to 120 agri- 
cultural extensio^i agents scattered across the countryside. In addition, 
the poor communications system, inadequate research programs and an oppres- 
sive land tenure system (with share rents ranging from one-third to two- ^ 
thirds of the output) perpetuated a stagnant subsistence economy.-^ 

2/ / — ^ 

- For^ some detailed analyses on land /tenure problems in Ethiopia, see 
Ministry of^Land Reform [1970], Hoben [1973] and Gill [1974]. 
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- For these reasons the Ethiopian Government decided in 1967 to focus 
its agricultural development effoi;ts on "peasant" farming, concentrating 

its activities on those areas that hav^ the greatest potential for success, 

II 3/ 
using the "package" approach.- The first three integrated package pro- 
jects that were initiated ia accordance with the Third Five Year Plan are 
the Chilalo Agricultural Development Unit (CADU) , the Wolamo Agricultural 
Development Unit (WADU) and the Ada District 'Development Project (ADDP) 
which were launched in 1967, 1970 and 1972, respectively. 

Although the Third Plan (1968-1974) directed its attention to small 
''farmers, only 13 percent -&f the directly productive investment in agricul- 
ture was allocated for small scale farming ['imperial Ethiopian Government, 
Planning CommissiofiOf f ice) 1967]. This is quite, a disproportionate allo- 
cation of investmenbv since over 92 percent of the total agricultural outv 
put was coming from small scale farming and small farmers constituted over 
95 percent of the total number of farmers at the time. Nevertheless, un- 
like the first two plans', the Thiixi Plan realized the importance of stress- 
ing the development of small scale farmers as "the foundation for national 
progress. 

'"j*^ The aims of the first three "intensive" packages or integrated rural 
development projects, namely CADU, WADU and ADDP, were to: ^ 



1. Raise the real incomes of small farm households, mainly with 
holdings of 20 hectares and less, in their respective areas. 

2. Elicit participation o'f small farmers and local government 
authorities in their develot)ment efforts. 



3/ 

- The package approach is defined as concentrating the "relevant" 
elements of development within a clearly defined geographical area in a 
coordinated manner [Imperial Ethiopian. Government, Planning Commission 
Office, 1967]. 
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'3. Control adverse employment effects and, wherever possible, 
generate new additional employment opportunities. 

4. Narrow prevailing income disparities by directing efforts 
mainly toward farmers in the lower income brackets. 

5. Continuously search.for suitable methods, for furthering rural 
development nationwide. 

6. Provide data. for formulating better projects; in the future.-^ 
By 1970 sufficient experience had bee^ gained from CADU, and to some 

extent from^WADU, to conclude that the "intensive" package program was too 
costly, in terms of both financial resources -and trained manpower, for expan- 
sion on a larger scale to meafe-^e national objective of reaching about 90 
percent of the fanning p'oWl«tion in the next fifteen to twenty years [CADU, 
1969; EPID, 1972]. Therefore the Minimum Package Project (MPP) was launched 
in J.971. The MPP, which was based on the concept of " concentrating efforts . 
on few proven innovations, was designed to^ reach a large number of farmets 
throughoift the nation by employing techniques developed and /or tested by 
the "intensive" package projects, which were to be retained primarily as 
testing grounds for new innovations. 

In 1971, it was decided to establish a national rural development or-^ 
ganization as a separate department within the Ministry of Agriculture to 
coordinate and implement the Ministry of Agriculture's rural development* 
projects, including the MPP. This department is known as the Extension 
and Project Implementation Department (EPID); and with its establishment^ ' 

all previous extension programs of the Ministry of Agriculture were terminated. 
* * » * 

EPID now has an exclusive responsibility for the planning and impleinentation 
of the MPP. In addition, it is charged with the responsibility for compil- 



4/ 

- See CADU, March [1969];- WADU, June [1973]; ADDP, June [1974].^ 
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ing and analyzing work programs and budgets and appraising progres's reports 
submitted by the "intensive** package projects, securing their support from 
foreign ag^cies and coordinating their activitfes with those of other ' 
- departments of the Ministry of Agriculture and other agencies. 

This monograph is divided into^ seven major section^ and two appendices. 
In Sections II and III discussions of the performance of the major components 
of the "intensive" package projects and the MijaWm Package Project, re- 
spectivelyi^ ar& given. Section IV contains an overall assessment of the 
impact of ^ the rural development projects. A brief discussion of some cu:rrent 
rural dev^opment issues 'in Ethiopia is pven in Section V. The proposed 
direction of rural^evelopment during the 1975-1980 period> using the MPP 
approach, is l|fief ly jdiscussed in Section VI and the concluding summary is 
presen^ted^in Section VII. The March 1975 Land Reform Proclamation is given 
in Appendix A. Appendix B contains- ^ socio-economic research ^^genda tail- 
ored to meet the research needs of the proposed 1975-1980 rural develop- 
ment program* 
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II. THE THREE MAJOR INTEGRATED RURAL DEVELOPMENT PROJECTS^'' 



The Chll alo Agr J.cultural Development Unit (CADU) 



Ethiopia has relied pn substantial bilateral and miltilateral tech- 
t 

nical assistance and financial aid for implementation of .the integrated 
rural development programs in the Third Plan. The Swedish International 
Dey.elopment Authority (SIDA) has been a major bilateral donor. In 1965 
the Swedish Board of Interjiational Assistance commissioned a team of experts 
to undertake a detailed investigation of the^^^ossibilities and forms for 
future Swedish assistance in agriculture basld rural development programs 
in developing countries [Nekby, 1971]. The team studied several projects 
in different countries, including the Comilla Project in Bangladesh and 
the Intensive Agricultural District Program in India and concluded that 
future Swedish assistance in rural development should encourage small 
farmer development through the "package" approach [Nekby, 1971]. 

, SlDA has concentrated its assistance program in few countries, in- 
cluding Ethiopia. Ethiopia was selected as a majoT^ecipient cruntry for 
at least two reasons. First, the Ethiopian Government was willing to ex- 
periment with- new approaches to helping small farmers. Second, the ecology 
of the Ethiopian plateaus was found to parallel those found in Sweden and, 
,as a result, it was hypothesized that the Swedish farming expedience could 
be transferred to Ethiopia without much difficulty. A SIDA project pre- 
paration team visited Ethiopia and recommended the establishment of a rural 



^ The Southern Region Agricultural Development Project (SORADEP) which 
has been fully integrated into EPID's MPP structure in 19.75, and the Tach 
Adiabo and Hedekti Agricultural Development Unit CTAHADU) , which began full 
operation in late 1974, are not included m the analysis that follows. 
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\ development project for Chilalo Awraja in Arussi Province^ (see Figure 

1) because it seemed best suited for wheat and 'livestock production in which 
Sweden has substantial experience. Chilalo was accepted by both the Swed- 
ish and the Ethiopian Governments as the project site, and implementation 
of the program began iiranediately after the agreement was signed by the two 
governments on September 8, 1967 [Nekby, 1971]- Before assessing CADU's 
performance over the ■ 1967-1975 period, a brief summary of its organiza- 
tional and administrative framework will be presented. 

Organizational Framework 

CADU operated as an autonomous body, of the Ministry of Agriculture 
from 1967 until the establishment of EPID in 1971, at which time it' became 
an integral part of EPID, retaining most of its autonomy. CADU is adminis- 
tered by an executive director who reports to the head of EPID.^ CADU im- 
plements its program through four major departments and three autonomous 
divisions, namely: Experimentation Department, Extension and Training 
Department, Infrastructure Department, Common Services Department, Market- 
ing Division^ Seed Division and Cattle Breeding Division. It has a Planning 
and Evaluation Unit which carries out evaluations of various activities of 
the project, as well as the project as a whole. The Planning and Evalua- 
tion Unit is also responsible for undertaking feasibility studies of activi- 
ties that have the potential of being included in CADU's programs and in 
developing feedback systems to improve the management of the project. 

6/1 

— Awraja used to be an Amharic word for a sub-province. However, the 
Provisional Military Government of Ethiopia has renamed "provinces'^ as ''a4- 
ministrative regions" and "awrajas" as "provinces". For the sake of sim- 
plicity, however, we will follow the old nomenclature in this monograph. 




^^The Hxperimentation Department, which consists of .the Crop and Pas-' 
ture, Agricultural Engineering Animal Husbandry and Forestry Sections, 
is responsible for undertaking adaptive research in order to develop higher 
yielding grain and pasture varieties, tree species suitable to different 
ecological zones, improved but labpr intensive farm implemeuts, and live- 
stock breeding and feeding methods. The Veterinary Department is entrusted 
with the production of semen from exotic bulls and the provision of arti- 
ficial ^Insemination services, training a cadre of inseminators and vaccina- 
tors and in undertaking applied research to combat livestock diseases. , 

The Extension and Training Department, which consists 'of the Training, 
Social Development and Information Sections, disseminates information oit 
new inputs and farming techniques through a ne^ork of "extension areas" 
each consisting of about 1,500 farm households. The Training Center trains 
extension agents and marketing agents for CADU and the MPP,— ^ The Social 
Envelopment Section has agents in most of the extension areas; these agents 
undertake a campaign on literacy, basic hygiene and general home economics. 
The Information Section assists the technical departments in disseminating 
information to the target population and assists in promoting self-help 
schemes,, such as adult educatiod and rural water supply, ^^^^ 

fhe Marketing Division, through a network of trade centers located 
adjacent to the agricultural extension offices*"^^ all extension areas, 
undertakes procurement of inputs to farmers on credit and on cash, collects 
down payments and purchases grain from farmers for subsequent/'resale in 
the terminal markets. In line with CADU's long term strategy for the 



- Marketing ^.agents are responsible for distributing inputs to farm- 
ers, collecting down payments for credit, purchasing farmers' product^ and 
collecting credit dues from farmers* 
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establishment of cooperative societies to take over the credit and mar- 

r 

kiting activities, the Marketing Division also promotes primary coopera-^ 

• ■ • , ' ''^ ' " 

tive societies. The Marketing Division is one of the three autonomous units 

* • ^ • 

within CADU which^are designed to be self-supporting. The other autono- 
mous divisions are the Seed and Cattle^ Breeding Divisions Whose purpose 
is the production and multiplication of improved seed varieties and cross- 
bred cows for sale to project area farmers. 

The Infrastructures Department is responsible for the construction 
and maintenance of builciings and feeder rpads, and providing water supply 
. through the^ construction of bore holes, wells and ponds on request from 
locally organized self-help groups. Administrative and other service facili- 
ties such as controlling the use of all funds and property, maintaining 
adequate records and documents, preparing annual work programmes,* staff * 

maqagement, ar\d operation of the car pool and boarding facilities are pro- . 

8 / 

vided^by the Common Services Department,— 



- As of -May 1975, CADU had 2,000 employee^ of v^hich 1,000 are permanent 
and 1,000, are temporary. Of the 1,000 permanent. employees, 100 are senior 
staff of which 5 ar.e expatriates. Almost all of the key professional posi- 
tions Bxs^ departmental headships were held by expatriates (all Swedes) . 
^t the beg4nnin|^^ but replacement of most of the key expatriate staff with 
qualified Ethiopians has progressed satisfactorily, A good indication of 
this progress is the decline in the number of expatriate staff from about 
40 in 196^ to only 5 by 1975, On the other hand, SIDA has been covering 
two-thirds of the yearly total budget and has agreed to continue its 
financial support for the 1975-1980 period. This raises some serious 
questions with respect to the local capacity to carry the financial 
burden if and when SIDA assistance is withdrawn. 
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Major Components of the CADU Paclcage 

V 

The -package of activities thac< comprise CADU's rural development 
program include: adaptive research on crops and livestock production, 
development of improved farm implements, dissemination of tested techno- 
logical packages through agricultural and home economics extension pro- 
grams, provision of agricultural credit and marketing services, building 
of feeder roads and rural water supplies, promoting soil conservation 
measures and small scale industries, etc. However, the dominant program 
^ activities in CADU are agricultural extension, input distribution and out- 
put marketing. The following analysis will appraise the , performance of 
CADU's major activities over the past seven years. 

Development of an Improved Technological Package 

Output increasing technologies were practically nonexistent in Ethio- 
pia when CADU was initiated in 1967. Therefore CADU included adaptive 
research in the major ecological zones of Chilalo as a major component of 
its program of work. CADU's initial research emphasis was on crops, 
mainly wheat and barley, and livestock production and the development of 
improved labor-intensive farm implements. Its farm imp lements^research 
program developed prototypes of ox-drawn plows, harrows and carts, and 
stationary threshers and seed cleaners. But acceptance of the prototypes 

by small farmers to date has been very disappointing with the ex<:eption 

9/ 

of the ox-drawn harrow.— One reason for the rather slow acceptance of 



9 / 

—The ox-drawn plow costs Eth. $54.00 while the ox-drawn harrow costs 
i:th. $40.00. CADU sold about 700 ox-drawn harrows in 1974. 
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most of the -improved farm tools seem^to be that* sufficient consideration 

'w^ ^ot given to environmental variatipns between localJ.ties and farmers' 

preferences as to, for example, the shape and weight of Certain tools* 

For example, the ox-drawn plow was rejected by many farmers primarily 

( 

because they found it too heavy to be carried on their shoulders from 

their homes to the faxrm, and too heavy to be pulled 'by -their oxen.— ^ 

The livestock research program has focused on upgrading local breed§ 

of dairy cattle by crosS-breeding selected 'local heifers with exotic 

European breeds by means of artificial 'insemination. As a result, the " 

average milk yield per lactation has increased from about 300 liters 

for the local breeds to about 1,000 liters for the cross breeds, under 

local farmers' managerial conditions [Hunter, et al., 1974]. Improve- 

ments in beef cattle production have been neglected so far because CADU 

contends that the domestic market for high quality beef is very limited 

and the possibilities for exporting beef competitively, at least under 

present conditions, is deemed very poor. CADU is making good progress 

> * 

in developing improved breeds of shepp by crossing the local strains 
with exotic rams. 

•i 

CADU's crop production research has focused on variety and fertili- 
zer trials for food crops, forage crops and pastures and this research 
has produced some valuable results. For example. Table 1 shows: thatv. 
wheat varieties have been developed which on the average yield over 60 
percent more than the local varieties, and are adapted to the different 
ecological zones of the project ^area* On good farm? in the CADU area 



—^Personal conversation with the Acting Head of the Agricultural 
Engineering Section of CADU, September 1974. 
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Table 1. Average Yields of the Major Crops^Grown in the 
' / ^ CADU^Project Area, 1967-1973 

I '* ^ . (Quintals/HectareX 
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3.6 


3.5 


4.9 


6.0 





Source: CADU Annual Crop Sampling Surveys, 1967-1973. 
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. wheat yields have tripled by using improved vari'eties, fertilizer and 
f- improved cultural prfactices [^Hunter, et al., 1974; "^Nekby, i971;/Tesfais 
1973]. In addition, CADU undertakes limited^experiraents on crop protec- 
tion techniques and cultural practices such as date of planting, spacing 
and 'crop rotation. 

Dissemination of New Practices 



As the major means of introducing the tested and proven practices, i 

CADU has an intensive agricultural extension program. The dissemination 

strategy centers around elected "model" farmers^^ and demonstration plots. 

This is a strategy in which the extension agents work closely with one 

elected farmer per area of about one-hundred farmers while, at the same 

time, operating demonstration plots that are strategically placed near 

major roads, market places or churches. It was hoped that other farmers 

in the community will be favorably influenced by the success of the "model% 

farmers in using the new practices. F^ield days are held frequently on the 

12/ 

agents' demonstration plots and on fields of the "model" farmers. — 



On the basis of the number of farmers that it has ^effectively reached, 
i.e., the number of farmers that it hag assisted in using improved agri- 
cultural inputs, CADtJ has fallen a little short of the target it had set 
for the years between 1971 and 1974. After reaching a peak of 14,164 



— ^A model farmer area elects five nominees and the extension agent 
selects one of tl\e five to become the "model" farmer for the area. 

12/ 

, — The "model" farmer approach was borrowed from the Comilla Project 
^ [Khan, 1974]. However, Dr. A. H. Khan — the founder of the Comilla Project — 
' Visited CADU in April 1975 and indicated that there are many differences 
between the functioning of the model fanners in Concilia and in CADU. For 
example, the model farmers in Comilla attend weekly training meetings at 
the Development Center, but there is no such training program in CADU. 
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farmers in 1971, active participation ^^e. , 



farmers using inputs pro- 
^ vided by CADU) has declined to 12,624 farmers in 1972 and 13,302 farmers/^ ^ 
in 1973 before it jumped to 25,205 in 1974, even though the pr6ject area 
h^s expanded during this period [Tesfai, 1973; Hunter, et al., 1974]. ^ 
There is no clear indication as to why farmer p^ticipation in*the.CADU 
program has been declining. B^t uncertainty created by the inter- and 
Intra-seasonaX fluctuations in the price of wheat (the major commercial 
^ crop of the CADU project area), the risk associated with credit, problems 
related to land tenure, and weakness of the dissemination strategy are 
among the explanations being hypothesized [Hunter, et al. , 1974; Tesfai, 
1973]. For example, the sudden increase in the number of participants from 
13,302 farmers in 1973 to 25,205 in 1974 seems to be mainly the function 
of the unusually higher wheat prices in 1973~indicating a strong correT 
lation between wheat prices, lagged by one year, an4 the number of farme-rs 
effectively reached. Preliminary analysis of a "Diffusion Study at CADU" 
by Ingvar Jonsson [Jonsson, 1974] of the Department* af Geography at 
Addis Ababa University seemed to indicate that a substantial number of farm- 
ers do not return to CADU to acquire inputs provided on credit after the first 
one or two years of participation because some start buying the inputs on 
cash after the first or second year; some believe that once applied fertili- 
zer would have enough residual effect to continue being useful for several 
crop seasons; some believe that inputs provided by CADU are not adapted 
to other local conditions arid hence are not profitable^ and some for rea- 
sons that are not yet clearly understood. This raises some serious questions 
on the effectiveness of the CADU "model" farmer approach as an extension 
strategy to be followed year' after year although it has proved to be effec- 
tive in bringing about adoption breakthrough. ^ 

Er|c . • 2o 
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^ Farm Credit ^ 

There is a nationwide lack of either public or private institutional 
credit for small farmer^ in Ethiopia, ^ost land holdings are too small 
and fragmented to justify commercial bank loans. Prior to the, March 1975 
land reform proclamation the tenant wa^ a poor credit risk because he was 
subject to the t^ill of his landlord and he was , unable to provide required 
security to be eligible for bank loans. Furthermore, the communal owner- 
ship land in the northern provinces prevented the issuance of land mort- 
gages for credit. Thus, small farmers had no choice but to rely on local 
money lender^ for their credit needs even though they are charged exor- 
bitantly high interest rates that at times were over XOO percent per annum 
[Henock, 1971; Tesfai, 1973], 

Even the Agro-Industrial Development Bank (AIDB) , which was established 
in 1970 primarily tq meet the credit needs of the entire agricultural sec- 
tor, 'including small farmers, has not in fact; served small farmers because 
it found the" cost of directly reaching small farmers (those cultivating 
less than 20 hectares) prohibitive. For example, about 52 percent of the 
loans made during its first four years of operation (1971-1974) were for 
the agricultural sector [AIDB, 1974], But as can be seen from Table 2, 

.only 24,2 percent of the^Eth, $77^8 million loans for the entire agricul- 

^ ; 

tural sector w^re accounted for by what are roughly classif ied^as small 
fanners. Even this was possible because lack of credit institutions to 
serve small farmers prompted the package projects to include credit as a 
major component of their packages arid organize farmers in such a way that 
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it would be easier and less costly ior AIDB to provide credit to small 

13/ . T ^ 

farmers*— =^ * • * > • 



Lending Policies and Procedures ^ a 

The first two years of CADU's credit program (1967/68 and 1969/70) 
revealed that, the larger owner-cultivators were the major benef iciarieafof 
its credit program. As a result CADU has limited participation in its cre- 
dit program to owner-cultivators with less than 20 hectares and tenants with 
less than 25 hectares [Henock, 1971]. As a security measure, CADU requires 
downpayments, two guarantors (of , whom one has to be the landlord if the 
borrower is a tenant), and a signed lease agreement between the landlord 
and the tenant if the borrower is a tenant. To further ensure higher re- 
payments, group punishment has been instituted in which all participating 
farmers in a given model farmer area are held responsible as a group for 
ensuring that the annual repayment rate for their area is never below 90 
percent in order to remain eligible for CADU credit programs. 



\ 



13/ 

— AIDE lends money to the package projects at an interest rate of 
10 percent per annum, and the package projects in turn lend to farmers in 
the form of farm inputs at an interest rate of 12 percent. The extra 2 
^percent charged by the projects is expected toj^over risk and supervision 
cost. But in reality the actual interest that has to be paid by farmers 
for the projects to break even should be much higher. For example, iti 
1974 CADU received Eth. $150,000 from the^Agricultural Inputs and Market- 
ing Services (AIMS) company, a subsidiary of AIDE, to distribute a fer- 
tilizer/seed package to about 25,000 farmers who on the average received 
about Eth. $70.00 worth of inputs on credit from CADU. Thus CADU got an 

input distribution fee of roughly about 8.6 percent ( ^$25^000 ^ $70^ 

loan from AIMS. When this is added to the 10 percent that CADU pays to 
AIDE and the bad debts, which in good years amount to about 5 percent of 
all loans, the actual interest rate for small farmer loans that would allow 
CADU to breaJceven is about 25 percent. 
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Performance of the Credit Program 

• \ ' ■ ■ 

Research findings [Henock, 1971; Tesfai, 1973] show that the dis-tri- 
bution of CADU loans between tenants and landowners, and between fanners 
with different income leve^^, was disproportionately biased in favor of 
the larger landowners and/or the larger ^ultivators even though the pro- 
portion of tenants and landowners in the project area is estimated to be 
about the same [Henoch, . 1971] . It should be pointed odt , however, that 
based on its first two years of experience (1967/68-1969/70), CADU was able 
to allocate a higher percentage of its loans to tenants, and/or smaller 
cultivators, by excluding the large 'cultivators from its credit program. 

The significant difference in the distribution of loans between tenants 
and landowners is attributable to at least^ two reasons. First, tenants 
were finding it l^ss rewarding to adopt new technologies under share- 

« 

cropping arrangements where they had to pay as much as one-half of their 
gross output as rent while getting "no. compensation for any Improvement that 
they might make. Table k shows that a tenant who has to pay one-half of 
his gross output as rent and who bears all variable costs of production finds 
it risky to buy the inputs provided by CADU unless tee is sure that the re- 
sultant incremental yield is over 80 percent. This might be the most pro- 
bable explanation for the continuous decline in tenant participation from 
a peak of about 39 percent in 1970/71 to about 22 percent in 1972/73. 
Second, the require^nts for credit eligibility that were described above 
seem to be restrictive enough to have excluded some potential tenant 
borrowers . 

In terms of credit repayments, CADU has to "date achieved a repayment 
rate of about 93 percent [Hunter, et al. , 1974] which is exceptionally 

2; • : 



\ Table 3. CADU Distribution of Loans Between Different Classes 

of/?anners, IS^^ll ^^-V^l Z II k 



Year 


Value 
of Loan 
(Etb. $) 


Number of Borrowers. 


local 
Number of 
Borrowers 


Percent 
Owner- 
Cultivators 


Percent 
Tenants 


1967/68 


15,700 


189 


91.5 


8.5 


1968/69 


158,461 


868 


84.^ ^ 


V 15.4 


1969/70 


502,875 


4,769 


/•^tTT^V " 


^ 27.6 


1970/71 


1,437,517 


14,164 


61.3 


38.7 




1„108,6J1 


12,624 


• 69.6 


30.4 




961,938 


• 13,302 


78.1 


21.9 




n.a. 


25,205 


75.8 


24.2 



Source: Henock Kifle [1971]; Michael Beyene [1973] and Planning and 
' Evaluation Unit of CADU. 
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Table 4. CADU: A Comparison of Benefits Per Hectare to Tenants 
and Landlords by Using Improved Wheat Seed and 
Chemical Fertilizer, 1970 a/ 



Wheat 
Yield 
Increases 


Tenant Paying One-third 
of His Gross Output and 
Bearing All Costs 


Tenant Paying One-half of 
His Gross Output and Bear- 
ing All Costs 


(%) 


Net Return 
to Tenant 
($) 


Net Return 
to Landlord 

($) 


Net Return 
to Tenant 
($) 


Net Return 
to Landlord 
($) 


20 


-50.00 


13.33 


-70.00 


20.00 


40 


-36.67 


26.67 


-50.00 


40.00 


60 


-10.00 


40.00 


-30.00 


60.00 


80 


16.67 


53.33 


-10.00 


80.00 


100 

: 


43.33 


66.67 


10.00 * 


100.00 



~ For this analysis the average yield for unfertilized local wheat 
is assumed to be 10 quintals per hectare [CADU, 1970] and the farm gate 
price is assumed to be Eth.* $20 per quintal [CADU, 1971]. 
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high by African standards. Interestingly enough, the findings, [Henock, 
1971; Tesfai, 1973] show that a larger percentage'^f the defaulters were 
found to be the larger fanners. On the other hand, there are indications 
that some of the poorest tenants have been unwillingly excluded from the 
credit program because they either could not affoifd the required downpay- 
ment or their landlords did not want to sign a lease agreement. 



Output Marketing 

CADU concentrates its marketing activities on wheat. But in order to 
support its livestock program, it purchases milk from farmers. It has organ- 
ized collecting stations along the major roads where farmers bring their 
milk every morning to be transported to the Shola Dairy Industry in Addis 
Ababa. Unfortunately, the milk marketing operation has so far been unable 
to cover costs of collection and transportation due to the small volume of 
milk handled. As the result, CADU has plans of acquiring a cooler that will 
reduce costs by eliminating the need for daily shipment of milk to Addis 
Ababa [Hunter, et al. , 1974]. 

CADU has followed different grain marketing strategies at different 
times. Between 1967/68 and 1971/72, the strategy was to purchase grain 
at harvest time and store, it until prices had risen. It was hoped that 
such a strategy would create sufficient market competition which would 
lead to seasonal price stabilization throughout the project area. To gen- 
erate such competition CADU purchased grains from farmers at prices that 

14/ 

were Eth. $0.50 to $1.50=— per quintal higher than the prevailing local 
market prices [CADU, Annual Report, 1971]. The farmers' position for 



14/ 

— The official exchange rate is Eth. $1.00 = $0,49 U.S. 
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disposal of their produce was strengthened considerably with this policy, 

J 

but it resulted in substantial losses for CADU. For example, CADU's mar- 
keting loss during the season is estimated at Eth, $68,217!'l4 
[Tesfai, 1973]. 

During the 1971/72 season, CADU decided to offer farmers a guaranteed 
price, based on a forecasted average'price for the year. But due to unan- 
ticipated grain imports by the Ethiopian Grain Corporation, actual 1971/72 
prices were much lower than those forecasted by CADU, leading to CADU pro- 
ject losses that were even higher than in the previous years. 

For the 1972/73 crop season, CADU allowed farmers to bear some df the 
marketing risks by instituting a two payment system in which 90 percent of 
the going mangj^t value of the product was to be paid as a first payment, 
with a promise for a second payment if gains made more than covered the 
storage and selling costs. Unfortunately, this was found to be unaccept- 
able to farmers as was reflected by their outright refusal to bring their 
produce to CADU, To avoid losing the farmers' confidence in its overall 
activities and to minimize the monopoly power of local merchants, CADU was 
forced to continue handling grains and it maintained a policy that keeps- 
a margin of Eth. $4.00 per quintal between the" going price in Addis Ababa 
and its marketing centers until the Government announced a nationwide price 
policy fixing wholesale and retail prices of all grains and livestock in 
early 1975. 
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Ot-her Components of the CADU Program 

With respect to other components which directly or indirectly attempt 
to reinforce overall development, namely training of staff, rural water 
supply, rural health, road building, soil conservation, • etc. , it is yet 
too early to make a definitive assessment of the CADU experience. Never- 
tbeless, some observations can be made. By the end of 1973 CADU had trained 
165 assistant extension agents, 35 home economics agents, and 179 market- 
'ing agents [Hunter, et al., 1974]. It has undertaken^ extensive surveys 
on surface and underground water sources, and has prepared a master plan 
for water development in the project- area. Its rural health services pro- 
gram has been integrated with the Provinci^ H^lth Department in order 
to utilize the health fac^ilities more efficiently. Its road building pro- 
gram, which began iu 1972 using both labor intensive and capital intensive 
techniques in an effort to determine the cheapest \cid effective way of build 
ing rural roads, had completed about 46.5 km. of aA-weather roads by the 
end of 1973 at an estimated cost of about Eth. ^^^o7ood\£^ km. [Hunter, 
et al., 1974]. 

The Wolamo Agricultural Development Unit (WADU)— ]/ 

WoTamo Awraja was high in the priority list of areas selected for 
rural development programs in the Tliird Five Year Plan because it was one 
of the most densely populated areas in the nation. Also it was believed 
to be an area where a rural development program would have a major impact 



' 15/ 

— The headquarters of WADU are at Sodo, the capital of Wolamo Awraja, 
which is located in the Central Highlands some 400 kms* south of Addis Ababa 

3.3 
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. on the entire Awraja. Therefore, when a loan application for an integrated 
regional rural development project was submitted to the World ;Bank, Wolamo 
was among the areas submitted for consideration. 

The .Wdpld Bank found Wolamc Awraja to be very suitable for its financ- 
ing, primarily because the local administration was ready to support the 
project without any reservations, and the target population was believed 
to be very enthusiastic about the proposed development effort. The credit 
agreement between the Bank and the Ethiopian Government was signed' on 
November 26, 1969, covering the first five-year phase of WADU which became 
effective in April 1970> 

# 

Organizational Framework 

Like CADU, WADU is an autonomous unit of EPID administered by an exe- 
cutive director, it has a Planning and Evaluation Unit, although very poorly 
staffed, responsible for undertaking feasibility studies in order to identi- 
fy areas suitable for settlement schem^^and to develop an efficient system 
of monitoring the day-to-day activities of the project. It ha^ a Trials 
Unit responsible for undertaking trials on improved cultural practices, 
chemical fertilizers, insecticides, improved seeds and farm implements. Its 
programs are implemented mainly through the Development Division, the Mar- 
keting. Credit and Cooperatives Division and the Livestock Division, 

• The Development Division is responsible for conducting aerial surveys 
and mapping of the settlement areas and the highlands that will be covered 
by the project. It is also resporisible for settling tenant farmers (85 
^percent from the Wolamo Highlands and 15 percent from outside of Wolamo 
Awraja) at the settlement schemes, reorganizing and . cbnsolidating fragmented 

3o 
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holdings in selected areas in the hj,ghlands, building feeder ^oads and 
undertaking soil conservation measures, provision of water supply and pro- 
vision of extension services. 

The Marketing, Credit and Cooperatives (MCC) Division is responsible 
for establishing Marketing Centers that would procure farm inputs to farm-^ 
ers on credit, collecting loan repayments and purchasing farmers output, 
organizing and operating coffee processing centers in the highlands, and 
working towards the development of each Marketing Center into a full-fledged 
primary cooperative society. 

The Livestock Division is responsible for organizing an effective vet- 
erinary services program to control animal diseases in the project area, 
balancing the number of livestock with available feed supply in uhe high- 
lands by developing a culling system, and providing higher milking cross- 

s 

br^ cows on credit together with artificial insemination or bull services 
to farmers. The Works and Services Division, the Finance Division and the 
Administration Division provide a variety of services that facilitate the , 
overall operation of the Ptoject, 

Major Components of the WADU Package 

Development of an Improved Technological Package 

WADU's program on adaptive research is ver^ limited. ' It relies on 
CADU^ the Institute of Agricultural Research (lAR) , and the Debre Zeit 
Agricultural Experiment Station for a major part of its needs in new inputs, 
mainly improved seeds. As was indicated above, it has a small Trials Unit 
that undertakes variety trials, primarily on cereals. Table 5 shows that 
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crop yields seem to Have been favorably influenced by the combined use of 
higher yielding seed varieties, fertilizers and improved cultural practices, 
such as raw planting of maize in the settlement areas in particular. 

With respect to livestock development , .WADU has recently started dis- 
^ tributing selected local breeds to "model" farmers and providing services 
of purebred Friesian bulls at its extension centers. The WADU management 
believes that its approach in livestock^ development will minimize problems 
of adoptability of the crossbreeds considerably and will cost less when 
compared to CADU's livestock breeding program. 

Dissemination of New Practices 

^ WADU is opposed to the centralization of innovation dissemination 
activities around. '*^model" farmers. It argues that the "model" farmer 
approach leads to a few farmers getting all of the benefits of the actual 
demonstration process, and it is liable to be interpreted as being designed 
to give preferential treatment to ar selected few. Thus, any innovation 
demonstration is conducted on a farmer's field, with the selection of a 
particular farmer's field for a specific demonstration being made collabor- 
atively between the extension agents, or "demonstrators", and an elected 
committee of area farmers, or "group leaders". Jhe demonstrators, who are 
usually ninth' or tenth grade finishers with agricultural family backgrounds, 
are selected from within the local communities which they are expected to 
serve. WADU's target was to reach 6,000 farmers by the end of its first 
phase; it reached 7,000 farmers by 1973 and is expected to reach the 1,000 
mark by the end of its Phase I in 1975 [WADU, February 1974]. 
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Table 5. WADU: Average Yields in Quintals Per Hectare 
of.trte Major Crops Grown in the Project Area, 
' . . , 1971/72 a/ 











Crops 


Pre-Project 
Estimated Yields 
(1969) 


World Bank Appraisal 
Team's Projections 
for Yields in .1978 


Actual 

1971 
Yields 


Highland ^ ^ 


* 






Maize 


8.0 


13.0 


20.0 


Wheat 


9.0 


12.0 


17.0 


Teff 


5-.5 


• 8.5 


7.0 


Se 1 1 1 emen t s (Lowland ) 


• 






Maize 


- ■ 12.0 


..' 18.0 


24.0 


^ Cotton 


1.4 . 


5. 6 . 


10.0 5 


Chilies 


. 1.0 


5.0 


9.0 



a/ 

— When comparing the pre-proqect estimated yields with the Appraisal 
Team's projected 1978 yields and actual 1971 yields, one finds it diffi- 
cult to justify at the first glance, the relatively higher levels of 
yields attained as early as 1971. BuX a compari son of the pre—project esti 
mated yields with yield estimates under traditional fanning systems and 
those using improved seeds and chemical fertilizer, shows the actual 1971 
yields to be very reasonable. In fact, it is not at all clear as to how 
the Appraisal Team arrived at those projections which seem to be very un- 
derestimated. ^ 

Source: WADU, Annual Report, 1971/72. 
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Farm Credit 



As was the case with CADU, it was necessatry for WADU to include cre- 
dit as a major component of its pr6gram. But its lending policies and 
procedures differ from those of CADU in at least three major ways. First, 
WADU does not have any explicitly stated eligibility restrictions, in terms 
of tenancy status and farm size, as long as the participating farmer is 
within its project areas.— ^ Second, signed lease agreements are not re- 
quired from participating tenants. WADU only requires farmers to present 
two guarantors acceptable to the Credit Screening Committee of^ their area. 
Third, in addition to production credit in kind, WADU provides cash loans 
for consumption purposes at a time when farmers are very likely to borrow 
from local moneylenders at exorbitantly high interest rates for holiday 
celebrations. 

A comparison of Tabjles 3 and 5 shows that relatively larger quanti- 
ties of improved inputs have been distributed on credit within the CADU 
project area. A number of factors have -^contributed to this. Not only 
was the number of participating farmers greater at CADU, but also cul- 
tivated area per participant is significantly larger. The median land 
holding under cultivation in the CADU project area is about 3.0 hectares 
compared to only about' 0.5 hectares for the WADU project area [Tesfai, 
1973]. Besides, relatively larger quantities of improved seeds were dis- 
tributed by CADU because carefully selected and tested high yielding var- 
ieties adapted to the different microclimates of Chilalo were developed-^. 



Implicitly, however, WADJ/ follows the overall EPID policy of serv- 
ing farmers cultivating 20 heGj;ares and less. Since most? Wolamo farmers 
fall in the lower bracket of ^his category, the question of farm size has 
not posed any serious proble^ to the project. 
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Table 6 shows that tenants in WADU receive a small percentage of the 
credit which is the same pattern as was found in the analysis of CADU's 
credit program. Less than 15 percent of the participants in the WADU 
credit program during the 1970/71 and 1971/72f crcp seasons were tenants 
even though about 40 percent of the Wolarao farmers are pure tenants [WADU, 
1972]. This is particularly interesting bfecause, given WADU's rather liberal 
credit eligibility and collateral requirements, one would expect a higher 
, rate of tenant participation in the credit program. Perhaps tenants did 
' hot find it worth taking the risk of purchasing yield increasing inputs 
on credit under the prevailing sharecropping arrangements. 

WADU has Attained an exceptionally high repayment rate — 97 percent — - 
for its first three years of operation (1970/71-1972-1973). Also, as was 
the case with CADU, the small farmers and/or tenajits had a better record 
of timely repayments than the owner-cultivators f 

/ 



Output Marketing * ^ ' 

The WADU Marketing, Credit and Cooperat;lves Division handles both 
cash crops such coffee, ginger and chilie's, and subsistence crops such 
as teff , wheat and maize. Since Wqlamo is ^ net importer of grains, WADU 
perfers not to handle the subsistence crops ^as farmers are able to get 
higher prices in their local markets* However, farmers have pressured 
WADU to buy their grain because they think that WADU can pay higher prices 
than local traders. WADU decided to continue handling the marketing of 
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Table 6. WADU: Distribution of Loan Between Different Classes 

of Farmers, 1970/71 - 18,73/74 , 









Year 


yalue of 
Loan , 
(Eth. 


Number of Borrowers 




Total 
, Number 
of Sales 


Percent 
Oimer- 
Cultivators 


Percent 
. Tenants 


1970/71 


80,169 


3,923 


8$,76 


11.24 


1971/72 


159,339 


j.79i 


87.86 


12.14 


1972/73 


303,960 


7,040 


n*a* 


n.a. 


1973/74 


n.a. 


10,000 


n*a* 


n.a. 



Source: Compiled from WADU's Planning and Evaluation Files* 
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subsistence crops, although it knows that it stands to loose in doing so 
in order to maintain the farmer's overall confidence in the project. 

WADU^s marketing strategy is to let farmers participate in any risk 
involved with unexpected price declines. This is ^accomplished by making 
first payments amounting to 60 percent of the anticipated sale price when 
a farmer submits his produce to WADU and second payments if gains made ex- 
ceed selling costs. The major problem with this strategy has been the in- 
ability of forecasting product prices to guarantee that both first and 
second payments are made to farmers. For example, WADU was not able to 
make second payments during the 1971/72 season because, the prevailing prices 
forced it to store most of the products it bought from farmers in stock 
for more than a year and because there were no credit mechanisms designed 
to alleviate such problems. Interviews with famets indicate that .the 
failures in making second payments could generate a mistrust of the project 
among farmers, particularly because WADU's first payments were usually 
smaller than the prices that local traders offer. 



The Settlement Sche^p 

The first effort to resettle farmers from the overcrowded hlfghlands 
of Wolamo Awraja was made by Germame Neway, the then Awraja Governor, who 
resettled twenty-eight families in the lowlands of Wolamo at Abela in 1959. 
The settlement scheme, however, languished after the departure of the Gov- 
ernor in 1960^ A new Governor, Dejazinatch Wolde Semagat, tried to revital- 
ize it in 1966 with an additional settlement scheme in the lowlands at 
Bele. Upon WADU's initiation in 1970, 110 settlement families were liv- 
ing at Bele ahd^ another 590 of settlers v/ere living at Abela [Tesfai, 1973]. 
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One of the major Government objectives in^J^n^^la^ting WADU was to devel- 
op the cheapest means of undertaking viable planned settla^nt programs 
using the already established settlement schemes at Abela and^Bele. For 
WADU Phase I (1970-1974), the plan was to re6rganize the settlement plots 
of ;the 700 households who have already been settled, and to settle another 
1,050 highland families, 75 percent from Wolamo Awraja and 25 percent frcpn 
.other parts of Ethiopia [WADU, June 1973], on 5 hectare plots of which 2 
hectares are to be readied for planting before the settlers move in. Settle- 
ffleht for WADU Phase I was completed in June 1974 %hen all available land 
was occupied [WADU, August 1974]. Seven-hundred old settlement plots were 
reorganized, but only 747 new sett-lei^ were accommodated in comparison to 
the 1,050 that were planned to'be settled by July 1974 [WADU, February 
1974].—^ 

WADU has in some cases found the presence of old settj.ers to be more 
of a hinderance than a help to the orderly organization of settlement plots. 
Because most of the old settlers were used to grazing their livestock on the ^ 
unoccupied land surrounding their settlements, they were opposed to WADU's 
ideas of a planned layout of settlement plots which implied less grazing 
area per settler and consequently a reduced number of livestock. Further- 
more, those old settlers who had only two hectare plor^were not easily 
attracted by the five hectare plots that were properly laid out because 
they did not want to be isolated from their communities. The social and cul- 
tural structure of most of the old settlers was not disrupted when they 
originally migrated to the settlement schemes because most of them came 

—^Recent communications with the Planning Evaluation , and Liaison / 
Division of EPID has revealed that the settlement program for WADU Phase 
I will be extended until June 1975 and that the number of new settlers will 
iiV:rease from 747 to 922. 
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from the same v 



illages in groups, but th 



e scattered settlement strategy 



of WADU has threatened to destroy that semi-communal structure. Besides, 
future development of some basic infrastructure such as schools, clinics, 



Water and electricity supplies will be relatively more expensive with a 
scattered settlement scheme than a settlement scheme based on villagiza- 
tion. Another problem of major concern is the danger of f tagmentation of 
plots created by relatives of some settlers moving into the settlement areas. 
Even if tbere is no danger of fragmentation, «it is difficult to support 
large households because the plots were designed to support a household 
with a maximum of five members. 

The settlement costs are given in Tables 7 and 8. Cost per settler 



is approximately Eth. $3,800, 40 percent of which is expected to be re- 
covered through a settlement tax over a twenty year period^ Although these 

costs of the WADU settlement program are lower compared with other planned 

18/ 

settlement schemes in Ethiopia, — it seems unlikely that the government 
will have the financial and trained manpowaf to repeat this approach on a 



larger scale. However, some of the components may be incorporated in new 
land development and settlement schemes, such as the ones the Government 
has planned in southeastern Ethiopia. 



WADU's other major achievement has been in the area of soil conser- 
vation where about 130 kms. of contour terraces, protecting some 700 hec- 
tares from water erosion, have been completed by 1972 using voluntary local 




Other Components of the WADU Program 



— For example, a settlement program of the Afar nomads in the Awash 
Valley by the Awash Valley Authority (AVA) cost about Eth. $16,250 per 
settler on a 2.5 hectare holding [Goering, undated]. 



Table 7* WADU: Estimated Costs of Settling 1,750 Farmers 
Over a Six-Year Period (1970-1976), 1972 



Type of Cost 



Cost 
(Eth. $) 



Percent of 
Total Cost 



Cost Per 
Settler 
(Eth- $) 



Non-recoverable Costs 

Headquarters and Administration 
Extension and Settlement 
Training and ^Trials 
Marketing and Crops 
Aerial Photos and Mapping 
Settlers' Food 

Sub-Total 



Recoverable Costs 

Conservation, Roads and 

Clearing 
Farm Credit Inputs 

Sub-Total 



Contingencies (10 Percent) 



Grand Total 



1,112,000 
700,000 
375,000 
600,000 
175,000 
125,000 

3,087,000 



1,687,000 
612,000 



2,299,0 




539,000 



5,925,0 



19 
12 
6 
10 
3 
2 

52 



28 
10 

38 



9 
99 




964 
350 



1,314 

308 
3,386 



Source: WADU Project Direction Files, 



Table 8. WADU: A Breakdown of Costs of Preparing 
One Family's Settlement Plot, 1972 



Type of Cost 


Cost Per Settlement Family 
(Eth. $) 


Minor roads and trucks 


115 


Mechanical clearing 


165 


Soil conservation 


230 


Cultivation 


104 


Water development 


155 


Total 


769 



Source: WADU Development Division Files, 
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labor force. Little or no progress has been made on rural water supply 
and consolidation of holdings and destocking in the highlands. WADD also 
has a Training Center which provides short-term (four to eight weeks) 
training to its demonstrators and occasionally for a few selected farmers. 

The Ada District Development Project (ADDP) 

The Ada District was selected as the site for an Integrated rural 
development project by a research team from the Stanford Research Institute 
[Stanford Research Institute, 1967] and was identified as such in the 
Third Five Year Plan because it " . . . exemplifies traditional Ethiopian high- 
land agriculture" [Ministry of Agriculture, 1970]. Furthermore, Ada is close 
to the major markets, being only about 50 kms. southeast of Addis Ababa. 
Transportation facilities in the Ada District are relatively good, know- 
ledge of the District and its people is better than most other areas in 
Ethiopia and some agronomic information of the area, including crop responses 

to Improved inputs, has already been compiled by the Debre Zeit Experiment 
19/ 

Station.— Thus, it was felt that experience gained within Ada would have 
wide replioability throughout most of the Ethiopian highlands [Ministry of 
Agriculture, 1970] . 

ADDP was, therefore, initiated to ser\'e primarily as an experljnental / 
unit to test rural development approaches that have not been attempted by-. 

T 

CADU and WADU. ADDP was also planned to be different than the CJpU and ' 
WADU projects because it was designed to be a catalytic innovator by"'';' " 



19/ • / 

Debre Zeit which is 45 kms. southeast of Addis Ababa is the l/ome of 
the Agricultural Experiment Station of the College of Agriculture, Addis 
Ababa University and the headquarters of ADDP. 

.'' - 
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* 

utilizing and coordinating available facilities and programs of local and 
national government and private agencies for its developnjBnt efforts. The 
first five-year phase of ADDP, which effectively started in November 1972, 
is jointly financed by the Ethiopian Government and the United States Agency 
for International Development. 

Like CADU and WADU, ADDP is an autonomous unit of EPID* administered 
by a project manager. It had originally adopted an organizational frame- 
work similar to that of CADU and WADU to provide a package of services in 
agricultural extension, home economics, credit, marketing, cooperatives, 
promotion, road building and rural water supply. But on the basis of the 
recommendation of an evaluation team IZerai, et al., 1974] its plan of work 
has been revised since late 1974. As the result, ADDP's autonomy in rela- 
tion to EPID has diminished considerably as it has become more closely 
controlled by EPID, in the format of a "super" minimum package project and its 
high level staff and budgetary allocations have been reduced. Furthermore, 
the experimental itature of its activities and its aim to serve primarily 
as a testing ground for a variety of rural development approaches have been 
scaled down. 

V 

Major Components of the Package 

Unlike the other integrated rural development projects, ADDP is for- 
tunate in having an agricultural experiment station that has been Operat- 

ing in its project area for several years. ADDP works very closely with the 

* t 

Debre Zeit Agricultural Experiment .Station in developing technological pack- 
ages for farmers which* are suitable to the varying ecological zones of 
Ada. For disseminating the package of innovations tested and/or developed 
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to farmers, it has adopted CADU's strategy of the "model" farmer and de- 
monstration plot approach* ^ 

Farm Credit 

J 

ADDP has a credit program open to all farmers in its project area who 
are cultivating less than 10 hectares. Like CADU, it was requiring that 
tenants have a signed lease agreement with their landlords tp be eligible 
for credit prior to the March 1975 Land Reform Proclamation. In 1973 a 
total of 412 farmers were extended credit as compared with a goal of 256 
farmers and in 1974 a total of 1,085 farmers received credit as compared 
with the goal of 512 {ADDP, October 1974]. Distribution of the 1963 credit 
(Table 9) shows that about 58 percent of the borrowers were tenants com- 
pared with about 32 f)ercent landowners and about 10 percent tenant-owners. 
It is estimated that about 78 percent of the farmers in Ada are tenants 
[Ministry of Agriculture, 1970; Ellis, 1973]. 



Table 9. ADDP: Distribution of Credit to Farmers 
in the Ada District, 1973/74 



Year 


Value of 

Loan 
(Eth. $) 




Number of 


Borrowers 






Total 
Borrowers 


Percent 
Landowners 


Percent 
Tenant-Owners 


Percent 
Tenants 


1973 


43,660 


412 


31.55 


10.2 


58.25 


1974 


157,636 


1,095' 


44.50 


1.7 


53.80 



Source: ADDP, "Ada in Brief" [September 1974]. 



Output Marketing 

As was the case with CADU and WADU, ADDP has difficulty in determin- 
* ing what should be the role of the Government in providing marketing ser- 
vices to small farmers. In its first year, of operation (1973) ADDP offered 
farmers a commodity loan of 60 percent of the market value of the sta'ple 
food grain — teff — on delivery at the project warehouse. The teff was 
cleaned, graded and stored by the project for about seven months before 
it was finally sGld. Any resultant increase in the price of the pjroduct 
in excess dt the storage charge, which amounts to one percent of the commod- 
ity loan per month, accrues to the farmer. Encouraged by its success in 
the first year, ADDP had decided to continue with its commodity loan pro- 
gram. It has constructed modest storage facilities at various village 
markets in order to provide those farmers that co;ne from considerable dis- 
tances to the market an alternative to immediate sale. Such a program 
forces farmers to absorb a substantial proportion of the risk and other 
costs involved in marketing/ 

Other Components of the ADDP Program 

ADDP has programs on home economics, road building and rural water 
supply. Aa of early 1975, five home economics agents in five different 
Development Centers have been giving classes on gardening, poultry, child 
care and nutrition. Surveying for road and water supply construction pro- 
grams throughout Ada is completed. By mid-1975 five deep wells have been 
drilled and thirty kms. of feeder roads have been constructed at the cost 
' of Eth. $500 per ion. 
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Some Lessons from the "Intensive" Packag es 

CADU, WADU and ADD? provide a number of lessons for the design and 
implementation of rural development projects in other parts of Ethiopia. 
Before Ethiopia adopted the package approach as the major approach to rural 
development, it had a limited number of agricultural extensi^on'^^^ants who 
provided technical advice to farmers who had neither the backing to get 

the required inputs nor the means to acquire them. This approach thus 

< 

proved to be ineffective in assisting small fanners. However, through 

the establishment of CADU, the effectiveness of the package approach in 

reaching small farmers has been amply demonstrated. 

The importance of establishing small research units within regional 

intensive package projects cannot be minimized, as has been effectively 

demonstrated by CADU's research unit in the development of high yielding 

wheat varieties and small tools and implements. However, it should be 

realized that for countries like Ethiopia research has to be carried out 

on a range of ecological zones by a national organization, such as the 

Institute of Agricultural Research (lAR), in order for the innovations 

20/ 

to have broad replicability . — Nevertheless, this does not imply that 
the research component of the. intensive packages should be de-emphasized. 
In fact, their research program should be' broadened to incorporate 
experimentation on various programs of t^ projects, such a^ different 
approaches to agricultural extension and different approaches to the 



20/ 

Some measures are being taken towards this end as indicated by the 
collaboration of EPID and lAR to establish seven research sub-stations 
in selected ecological zones beginning in 1975. 

4;i 
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development of cooperatives* But for the research results to, benefit the 
poorer sections of the population, attention should be given, to the 
special needs of small fanners. Otherwise important research results, 
such as improved technical packages, j^ay lead to eviction of tenants, land- 
lessness and unemployment as has been demonstrated within the CADU pro- 
ject area prior to the March 4, 1975 Land I^eform Proclamation, 

The provision of services like credit and marketing should, be under- 
taken after examining how essential these are to the overall project and 
how they/ can best be provided. The experience of CADU, WADU and ADDP shbws 
hm^aif f icult it is to operate a viable marketing program when the pro- 
ject unit controls only a small part of the marketable surplus of the 
region. The CADU and WADU experience also shows that it might be diffi- 
cult to modify the marketing setup once it has been initiated by projects 
such as CADU as the participating fanners may then feel that they are being 
unfairly treated. The marketing experience of all ^'intensive" packages 
seems to suggest that it might be more efficient to use the existing pri- 
vate marketing system by improving its operation through construction of 

rastructure for transportation and storage and provision of market 
information. 

In the provision of credit the two important problems are providing 
facilities to all segments of the rural population and ensuring repayment 
of the credit. But these two objectives may be ^incompatible. In the desigi 
of projects,, assurance of repayment of credit is often sought by providing 
credit only to the "credit-worthy" and credit-worthiness is judged by the 
ability of the recipient to provide security and a certain amount of down 
payment. However, the poorest sections of the population are unable to 
provide the security or raise the down payment. The experiences show that 
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such requirement's? do prevent the participatiolSof the poorer farmers. 
Thd operation ofWADU shows that down payment requirements are not nec- 
. essary for a high repayment rate. The provision of consumption loans by 
not preempting the farmer's income for repayment of high inter es.t loans 
also seems to lead to a better repayment performance. The use of local 
committees ^or juding credit worthiness of farmers is a useful approach 
as they are in a better position to judge the farming capacities of the 
individual, which might be a better guarantee of repayment than financial 
ability, particularly as it is often the richer farmers who default on 
their loans. 

The operation of ADDP, which was set up to test rural development 
approaches «>that have not been attempted by CADU and WADU by mobilizing avail- 
able resources from local and central government agencies, has shgwn that 
it is difficult to mobilize resources and coordinate the activities of 
different government agencies for effective promotion of rural develop- 
ment. It has also shown that rural development approaches different than 
the ones adopted by CADU and WADU, i.e., rural development based on pri- 
marily the distribution of improved pro4uctive inputs together with an 
extension service and output marketing, are difficult to come by. 

When one considers the limitation of the replicability of innovations 
developed by the intensive package projects, the high cost and trained 
manpower requirements, their impact on regional inequities and the absence 
of tax instruments to siphon off a portion of the incremental benefits 
generated by the projects for use in developing other regions, one wonders 
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how long they can operate under the pretext of "pilot" projects. The 
operation of the intensive packages to date clearly indicates that the 
critical shortage of trained manpower and financial resources that the 
country is facin'g warrants de-emphasizing their role in the 1975-80 
period . 



III. THE MINIMUM PACKAGE PROJECT 

By 1971, the idea, of the "minimum" package approach started gaining 
ground when it was concluded that the "intensive" package approach was 
too costly to be expanded on a national scale. Also in 1971 EPID was 
established as the coordinating and implementing agency for all Ministry 
of 'Agriculture based rural development projects' with the exclusive re- 
sponsibility for the implementation of the Minimum Package Project (MPP) . 

EPID started full operations of the MPP in 1971 with teclini^al 
assistance from SIDA and has since received World B^k loans to finance 
its 1973-75 program. The basic aim of the MPP is to/provide farmers 
with a minimum package of innovations through change agents who are lo- 
cated along all-weather roads throughout tjie country. Thi^ approach is 
designed to be less costly per farmer served than CADU, WADl^^and ADDP 
and is assumed to be capable of serving a larger percentage c^f the 
farming areas in Ethiopia in 'the next fifteen to twenty years. 
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Organizational Framework of EPID and the MPP 

^EPID consists of three major divisions, namely: Planning, Evalua- 
tion and Liaison Division, Common Ser^«ices Division and the Extension Di- 
visioa. The Planning, Evaluation and Liaison Division is primarily re- 
sponsible for monitoring the MPP. It is also entrusted with the eval- 
uation of all projects under the umbrella of EPID, planning new programs 
^nd projects for EPID, performing a variety of essential economlfc analyses 
and acting as the liaison between EPID headquarters and the semi-autonomou^ 
"intensive*^ packages. The Common Services Division provides services such 
as staff recruitment, financial control and preparing annual work programs 
and budgets for all EPID operations. 

The Extension Division of EPID,, which consists mainly of an Agronomic 
Group, Animal Husbandry Group, Credit and Marketing Group, Cooperative 
Promotion Group and Home Economics Group, carries the mlajor responsibili- , 
ties for implementing programs of the MPP. The Agronomic Group provides 
technical advise with respect to agronomic problems,^ undertakes fertilizer 
and variety trials on different micro-climates, trains extension staff and 
provides professional services to the intensive packages on request. ' The 
Animal Husbandry Group, which started its operations in mid-1974, will * 
deal with animal health, cross-breeding and destocking. The Credit and 
Marketing Group is primarily concerned with the supply of inputs on credit 
through marketing centers that are scat^red throughout the MPP areas and 
expects to undertake output marketing activities 'hy the end' of 1974, The • 
Cooperative Promotion Group works" closely i^ith the Credit and Marketing 
Group in trying to develop -the marketing centers into primary cooperative 
societies. ' ^ 
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Field activities of EPID for the MPP are carried out in three stages, 

i.e.", observation areas (OA), Demonstration Areas (DA) and Minimum Package 

Program Areas (MPP areas) which are consecutive steps in the development 

of an area into a Minimum Package Project. After an area is selected for 

undertaking extension activities, it is designated an OA with one extension 

agent being assigned to conduct variety and fertilizer trials and general 

survey of the area under the supervision of the Agronomic Group of the 
« 

Extension Division of EPID. Depending on the results of the observation 
period, which could J>e two years or less, an EPID team decides on whether 
to advance the OA into a DA or exclude it from further extension activities 
If promoted to a DA, one extension supervisor, two extension agents, and 
one marketing assistant are assigned to work with selected "model" farmers- 
through whom the demonstration program is to be promoted. / 

Under the guidance of the''extensl^^ available innovations 

are** demonstrated on *'mod;^' farmers fields ank demonstration plots of EPID 
extension agents. After a year of demonstration activities, a DA becomes 
a full-fledged Minimum Package Area staff ed^by one extension sup^ervisor, 
five extension agents and at least five marketing assistants. For subse- 
quent years, plans are for the number of field staff to increase as the 
number of participating farmers and the number of extension activities 

\ 

increase. Each extension agent is expected to cover an Extension Area of 
about iO to 15 kms. along an all-weathei^ road and about 5 to 10 kms. on 
both sides of the road. Five Extension Areas constitute a full-fledged 
MPP area. Each MPP area, which extends over 75 kms., is designed to.serve 
about 10,000 farnf families, 75 percent of whom are exjJected to fully parti-r 
cipate in the program within the first ten years [EPID, October 1972]^ 
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^ Major Components of the Package 



The MPP started with a package of a few proven innovations hoping that 
it would gradually increase thg/ intensity of its package and broaden nation- 
al coverage as more and more of the limiting resources become readily avail- 
able. To date the' program for the MPP consists of primarily agricultural 
extension and distribution of improved farm inputs (mainly fertilizer and 

improved seeds) on credit. 

^ *- 

Dissemination of New Practices 

As can be seen from Table 10 the number of extension agents per MPP 
area -is planned to increase for the first five years of an MPP as the num- 
bet of participants and the volume of extension activities increase. The 
major means of conveying new innovations are the trial fields which are 
operated by the extension agents and the "mod^el" farmers. The one hectare 
trial fields are strategically located in places that are frequently 
visited by farmetsr the trial fields compare the traditional farming sys- - 
terns with a system us^ing fertilizer, insecticides, improved varieties, 
implements and cultural practices. Field days are- held in which area 
farmers, local officials and conmunity leaders are invited when the trial 
plots are ready to show a clear aistinction between the traditional and 
the improved methods. 

• • 

The "model" farmers who are expected to work very closely with the 
extension agents, are selected by the agents fr*)m five nominees from the 
area farmers, pr imarily^on^the basis of their eligibility for participation 
according to ETIB icgulations and their willingness to cooperate with the 
extension agents. A "model" farmer is expected to leajf in the adoption of 
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new innovations and eventually convince at least about 75 percent of the 
farmers in his area to participate in EPID's extension program, summon 
fanners for meetings with change agents, help agents in screening appli- , 
cants for the purchase of inputs on credit and pressure farmers to repay 
their credit [EPID, August 1974]. No compensation is paid to ;'model" farm- 
ers to perform these different functions .other than the initial benefits 
of demonstrations of fertilizer, improved seeds, -etc., that the agents 
undertake on their plots. 

It was planned that the Minimum Package Program will expand at the 
rati of ten MPP -.areas or fifty Extension Areas Jser year [EPID, July 1971]. 
Between its inception in 1971 and August 1974, EPID has initiated a total 
of 48 full-fledged MPP areas, 26 Demonstration Areas and 28 Observation 
Areas for a total of 346 Extension Areas scattered throughout the country 
and covering all provinces [EPID, August 1974]. A rapid increase in the 
number of extension centers has taken place in 1974 as a result of the 

♦ 

added responsibility delegated to EPID for rehabilitation of drought affected 
areas in Wolo, Tigray and'^arar Provinces. Perhaps as the result of the 
convincing evidence of the value of improved inputs, as can be seen from 
Table 11, mean yields of most of the major crops of the Central Highlands 
have increased significantly. Through EPID's extension program about 4,000 
farmers are believed to have been effectively reached in 1971, about 12,700 
£n 1972 and about ,25,400 in 1973 [EPID, August 1974; Tesfai, 1973]. 
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Farm Credit 

Credit undeT the Minimum Package Program is limited to credit in kiuu 
in the form of iin^rdved farm inputs as is the case with CADU and ADDP. 
Based on CADU' s /experience of tenant eviction, EPID has restricted par- 
ticipation in the MPP's credit program to farmers cultivating less than 
20 hectares. To ensure repayments of its loans, EPID requires downpayments 
and two guarantors from each borrower. Prior to the March 1975 Land Reform 
Proclamation, EPID was in addition requiring a signed lease agreement from 
his landlord if the borrower is a tenant. All farmers within a given 
"model" farmer area are jointly held responsible for a timely settlement 
of all of the loans given in the area if the area is to remain eligible for 
future credit programs under the MPP. 

Table 12 shows that landowners accounted for disproportionately larger 
quantities of fertilizer distributed on credit through the Minimum Package 
Program. Tenants constitute at least 50 percent of the farming population 
of all MPP areas but not more than 12 percent of all beneficiaries of the 
credit program of the MPP are tenants. Reasons for such a low tenant par- 
ticipation include the disincentive that f eudalistic land tenure systems 
create on the tanant's decision to adopt new practices that involve risks 
associated with credit [Gill, 1974; Tesfai, 1973] and unwillingness on 
the p .rt of some landlords to sign a lease agreement in order to allow their 
tenants to participate in the credit program of the MPP [Tesfai, 1973]. 
With respect to loan repayments, at least 90 percent of all MPP loans 
given out by EPID have been repaid [EPID, August 1974]. 
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Table 12. MPP: Distribution of EPID Loans 
in MPP Areas, 1971-73 











Year 


Amount of 

Fertilizer 

(Quintals) 


Amount 
of Seed 
(Quintals) 


Credit Participants 


Number or 
Sales , a./ 


Percent 
Tenant b/ 


Percent 
Owner- 
Cultivators 


1971 


9,460.3 


222 


4,691 


11.2 


88^8 


1972 


20,174.0 


200 


12,706 


12.1 


87.9 


1973 


35,160.0 


860 


25,424 


15.4 


84.6 


1974 


78,475.0 

J 


2,000 


55,000 







a/ 

— Number" of sales does not necessarily equal the actual number 
of farmers served because one fanner co.uld account for more than one 
sale* 

-^^The percentage for the tenant category includes farmers who 
both own and rent land. For example, for 1973 only, 4.9 percent were 
pure tenants with the remaining 10.5 percent being farmers who both 
own and rent land. 

Source: Compiled from "EPID Phase II — Proposals fpr the 'Expansion 
of EPID During 1975/76-1979/80," EPID, August 1974. 
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Other Development Components of the MPP 



Until now the MPP has not offered output marketing services to farm- 
ers even though it is realized that the provision of yield increasing 
inputs on credit is only a partial solution to farmers' production problems 
in the absence of a fair price relationship between what farmers receive 
for their produce and what they pay for their inputs. In the future, 
however, it is hoped that output marketing will become a major component 
of the MPP with the establishment of cooperative societies. 

Even though EPID had plans to integrate animal husbandry into the 
MPP's extension program ever since 1972, practically no work has been done 
so far in the field of animal husbandry other than preparing a long term 
work program. With respect to farm implements, EPID has been demonstrat- 
ing the CADU developed plows, harrows and ox-drawn carts in most MPP areas • 
But actual distribution of improved farm implements to farmers was not 
possible because the prototypes developed by CADU were found to be unr 
acceptable to farmers exctpt the ox-drawn harrow which was not unavailabTe ' 
for sale in sufficient quantities [EPID, August 1974]^ Soil conservation 
measures such as drainage of water logged lands and erosion control 
though afforestation are being undertaken in few areas. 



sion of the MPP in 1972/73. At the end of 1973, eighteen home economics 



assistant agents were scattered in different MPP areas throughout the 
country [EPID, August 1974]. Based on an evaluation of the home economics 
program, EPID plans to upgrade the home economics agents to the level of 
its agricultural extension agents in order to improv.e it's services for 




Home Economics Section of the Extension, Divi- 
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women* It also has plans on initiating a program in horticulture in 
order to assist the home economics program* 

* 

Some Lessons from the MPP 

Lessons learned from the operation of the MPP are similar to those 
learned from CADU, WADU and ADDP. There is a need for well trained ex- 
tension staff in order to be able to effectively disseminate innovations. 
There is also a need for manpower and financial resources for an extension 
service that covers wider -geographical areas. 

What the experience from the MPP emp hasizes more than the experience 
from CADU, WADU and ADDP is that for countries like Ethiopia where there 
is a* wide ecological and social variation between regions, there i^ an 
urgent need for the continuous generation of new technological packages , 
adapted to the varied conditions of the country. The limited experience 
from the MPP ^Iso emphasized the need for developing alternative extension 
approaches to disseminate innovations relevant to the socially and eco- 
logically varied regions. Fuj-thermore, 'although the MPP wis desigi^ed to 
offer a lower cost package to a larger number of farmers throughout the 
country, it has not yet achieved this objective because it has not been 
able to develop an extension system that is markedly different from 
that of CADU. \ 



IV. OVERALL ASSESSMENT OF THE ETHIOPLAN PACKAGE PROJECTS 

Most development projects, such as the Ethiopian package projects, 
have multiple objectives. However, in Ethiopia as well as in most develop- 
ing countries, evaluation of such projects and allocation of public funds 
for them is usually carried out in terms of "Benefit-cost analysis, internal 
rate of return, etc. that emphasize the economic efficiency objective alone. 
The shortcomings of these techniques is well known.— ^ Among other things, 
these techniques preclude considerations of dimensions of welfare other tY^n 
the size and distribution of output. Moreover, the institutional barriers 
to the attainment of desirable distribution of output are ignored. It is 
therefore imperative that a multi-objective function be used. 

Ideally, to put the multiple objectives in the form required for de- 
rivation of operational criteria for benefit-cost analysis of projects, the 
relative importance of the obj ectives' must be specified. One method of 
specifying the relative importance of objectives is to weigh explicitly 
the contribution of the projects to eadh objective and to formulate pro- 
jecfplans such that the weighted sum of the benefits is maximized. In 
this respect, the Ethiopian package projects should be evaluated in 
terms of their specified objectives, l.e., their output effects, their 
impact on income distribution and their employment effects using a rank- 
ing function that explicitly incorporates the planned targets with appro- 
priate weights. Unfortunately, assumptions and expectations associated 
with the stated objectives have not been madef very explicit for most of the 
package' projects and most of the targets or achievement indicators are not 
amendable to quantification. Also some. of the goals are often in conflict. 
21/ 

— SeeMarglin [1968] and Ward [1975]. 



For examplfe, the objective of raising farmers' real incomes could easily 
be in conflict with the objective of narrowing the gap in income dis- 
parities. Moreover, information on employment and income distribution is 
either very sparse or totally lacking in most of the projects. Thus, the 
overall assessment of the package projects in Ethiopia to date has to be 
based on 'qualitative analyses of the impact on the projects on specified 
goals, such as income generation, income distribution, employment and local 
participation. It should be stressed, however, that the Ethiopian pack- 
age projects in general and CADU in particular have played a key role in 
convincing policy makers that small farmers are economic men who make 
rational decisions and that agriculture can be an engine of growth for 
the economy as a whole. 

• * 

Agricultural Output and Income 

\fl^erever the projects have succeeded in promoting the adoption of 
improved agricultural inputs, substantial increases iti output and income 
have resulted due to increases in yields per hectare and in area culti- 
vated. For example, the annual income of the average farmer from the 
northern -part of CADU is estimated to have 'increased from about Eth. 
$313.60 in 1966 to about Eth. $883.20 in 1971 j^st from his adoption 
%f improved wheat varieties and fertilizer and the incremental income 
within Chilalo has been estimated to have increased from about Eth. - 
$51,700 in 1968 to Eth. $1,654,000 in 1972 due to CADU activities 
[Holmberg, 1973]. Although not as high as repoijted by CADU, real incomes 
of adopters in WADU, ADDP and MPP have also risen. On the other hand, 



incomes of t'hose tenants that were displaced fr-om farming by the rapid 
expansion of large scale mechanization within some of the .package project 
areas and whose nonfarm employment opportunities were very limited, must 
have declined substantially. ^ c 



Income Distribution 

The impact of the projects with respect to income distribution should 
be viewed from tWo different perspectives. In so far as the package 
approach to rural development is adopted as a national strategy to cover 
^ the entire country, the projects' impact on regional income disparities 
ought to be considered. In so far as their primary aim is to benefit-^ 
tenants and small owner-cultivators, it is necessary to examine how the 
benefits generated as the result of the projects have been distributed 
among the different income classes. ^ 

It is clear that the geographical 'impact of the innovations intro- 
duced by the projects has been limited to a few selected areas. All of 
the projects have so far concentrated their activities upon the most 
accessible and relatively fertile areas which have been assessed to have 
the highest possible response. By virture of the fact that these areas 
are more accessible and more fertile, they must have already been rela- ■ 
tively well off. Obviously, therefore, disparities in income between 

* 

areas reached by the projects and those that remain untouched have 
worsened. • ^ \ 
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Distribution of the benefits generated by the projects is governed 
by the way the innovations have been distributed between the various 
fanning classes. Analysis of variance and covariance have shown the dis- 
tribution of benefits to be very much parallel with the distribution of 
credit [Tesfai, 1973]. In general, landowners and/or bigger cultivators 
were accounting for a significantly larger proportion of the benefits, 
even though they constituted a relatively smaller proportion of the tar- 
get population, because the feudal land tenure system favored the land- 
lords and farmers with more purchasing power. First, tenants were find- 
ing it less rewarding to adopt new technologies when they had to pay as 
much as one-half of their gross output as rent. Second, -.the requirements 
for credit eligibility, such as the 25 percent downpayment requirement, 
seem to be restrictive enough to have excluded some potential tenant 
borrowers. It should be noted, however, that the difference in the dis- 
tribution of benefits between tenants and landowners within CADU became 
insignificant after CADUi revised its credit policy in 1969., 

Another reason for the distortion in benefit distribution is the in- 
put distribution policy adopted by the projects. For example, a one 
hectare cultivator within the CADU project area was eligiblia for one quin- 
tal of fertilizer on credit while a twenty hectare cultivator was entitled 
to' as much as twenty quintals before the March 1975 Land Reform Proclama- 
tion.—^ On the basis of the projects' aim of narrowing the gap in in- 
come disparities between the smaller and larger cultivators alone, such 
input distribution policy cannot be justified. In^fact, income distribution 

—^Within MPP areas the maximum amount of fertilizer sold on credit 
in 1974 for first year participants is six quintals and for farmers par- 
ticipating for the second year and beyond, the maximum amount of fertili- 
zer sold is twelve quintals. 



considerations would suggest that relativ^Wlnore inputs per. hectare 
should have be^ given to smaller cultiV^ors until returns per hectare 
per unit of input start to diminish. 



Employment 

At least for the next twenty years the rural sector is expected to 
absorb most of the new entrants into the labor force if the unemployment 
rate is ifet to rise above its present level. The extent to which the pack- 
age projects can contribute to the alleviation of the employment problem 
depends on how many new jobs can be created by intensification of produc- 
tion in the already densely populated highlands and to what extent pro- 
jects like WADU are able to devise less costly settlement schemes* 

Since substantial underemployment already prevails in. most o£ the 

project areas, most of the additional labor required from more intensive 

cultivation will come from the underemployed. If there are new jobs created, 

the number will be very small and of a highly seasonal nature. The sharp 

increases in yields due to the use of improved inputs could have induced 

large scale mechanization if the March 1975' Land Reform Proclamation had 

23/ 

not been introduced. — On the other hand, WADU's settlement exjSerience 
does not seem to provide an answer to a cheap means of creating a large 



23/ 

— An estimated 500 co 550 tenant households are believed to have 
been displaced from the northern project areff'of CADU during 1969 and 1970 
[CADU, March 1972]. During the first seven years of CADU's operation in 
Chilalo Awraja, it is estimated that about 2,000. tenants might have been 
evicted [Solomon,- 1974]. It should be noted, however, that there are sub- 
stantial indirect employment gains as a result of CADU activities. For 
example, by mid-1975, CADU had about 2,000 employees on its payroll of 
which 1,000 are daily laborers and 1,000 contract staff. 

GV 
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number of rural jobs. It is therefore apparent that intensification of 
highland agriculture through "intensive" a^id "minimum" package projects 
will generate very few new rural jobs. 



Local Participation 

Local participation programs are designed to encourage farmers and 
local government administrators to play a more active role in thq decision 
making processes of the rural development projects. Participation of ; \ 
farmers was to have been promoted primarily through the establishment of 
cooperative societies (and since the Land Reform Proclamation through 
Peasant Associations) and that of goverment administrators by encouraging\^f 
them to become members of various key committees- involved in making im- 
portant decisions that influence the progress of the projects. ^ 

Participation of local government authorities and other .local influ- 
entials was not forthcoming as anticipated in the projects prior to the 
recent change in government. The major reason seems to have been a con- 
flict between the vested economic and political interests of these ind i— 
viduals and the aims of the projects. The projects strive to create new 
local based democratic institutions at the grass roots level that would ^ 
have a great potential to revolutionize the attitudes and the way of life 
of the Ethiopian peasants. 'But under feudalistic Ethiopia, where owning 
land meant owning economic and ptriitical power, it was in the interest of 
the officials to maintain the status quo. Furthermore, some government 
officials were exasperated with the fact that some of tha projects* young 
Ethiopian staff were earning more than twice as much as they did. It was 



' therefore, understandable why most ggvernment officials and local inf lu- 
ll 

entials were hostile'' to the projects' activities, which by bolstering 
the confidence and self-reliance of the peasants, were preparing them to 
demand their basic rights from those same officials. Simply stated, the 
local administrative system under feudalist Ethiopia could not accommodate 
the rural development projects. 

Even though the promotion of effective and efficient cooperatives 
is still at an early stage, it seems to be progressing at a much slower 
pace than Vas originally anticipated. Only one of CADU's thirty- two trade 
centers and six of WADU's thirteen group marketing organizations were 
registered as primary cooperative societies by the end of 1973.—^ CADU's 
efforts, though very limited, seem to have been unsuccessful because its 
credit and marketing activities were not adequately integrated with its 
cooperative promotion efforts for at least tfie first five years of itjs 
operation. Since it provided free credit and marketing services through 
trade centers while trying to establish self-sufficient cooperative socie- 
ties, fanners have been reluctant to join cooperatives where they have 
to incur some extra cost. 

WADU seems to be making progress in the , establishment of viable ' 
cooperative societies primarily because it has b'een operating its mar- 
.keting and credit programs along cooperative lines from the outset. 
Besides, the Wolamo people seem to readily accept the concept of self- 
help, probably as the result of their familiarity with various tradi- 
tional group activities. By July 197A, there were six registered and 

24 / 

— CADU's recent cooperative promotion efforts have yielded sudden 
and substantial results. By early 1975, the number of registered and 
pre-cooperative societies has increased to ten with a total of about one- 
thousand members. 



seven pre-^cooperative societies at WADU with a total of 9,160 members 
[WADU, August 1974]. Perhaps part of the explanation why WADU fanners 
have been more receptive, is the fact that WADU has extended consumption 
loans to fanners. It should be noted, however, that the WADU coopera- 
tive program is highly subsidized since the salaries and other related 
expenses of WADU staff are not charged to the group marketing organizations. 

There are a number of reasons why the rate of growth of. cooperative 
societies has been sJLower than expected. First, the open membership policy 
prescribed by the country's cooperative law, prior to the 1974/75 politi- 
cal developments, allowed different classes of fanners, such as poor 
tenants and rich landlords, to be members of the same cooperative society. 
Since such cooperatives were usually controlled by the well to do minor- 
ity, they were unable to generate an effective and genuine grass root move- 
ment. Second, cooperatives have so far been organizations that have been, 
more or less, imposed upon rural societies from above without jnaking ade- 
quate educational preparation at the grass roots level and„with the lead- 
ership having close ties with the ^government bureaucracy. As a result 
leaders of cooperatives' were viewed/with suspicion by the peasants and 
this suspicion was further reinforced by the abuse of authority and re- 
sponsibility by elected cooperative leaders who were often accused of 

misappropriating funds.- Third closely related to the above point is 

I 

the fact that paternalistic approaches are followed when organising and 
promoting cooperatives instead of cultivating ^ocal aspirations and 

f 

initiatives as the basis for generating the needs for such organizations 
by the peasantry. A good example is the WADU ' cooperative program which 
has so far been relatively more successful than others of its kind, but 
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still highly dependent on WADU paid staff to carry but most of its 
activities to the extent that the peasants themselves call it "the WADU 
Cooperative" instead of accepting it as their own organization. 



V. EPID'S RURAL DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM OF THE 1975-80 PERIOD 

At present there is no explicit government policy in Ethiopia that 
permits making any definitive statement about the government's strategy 
for rural development during the 1975-80 period. But indications 'are 
that more emphasis will be given to rural development than any other 
time in the past. It is being stressed that there is a need for generat- 
ing increased participation by the majority of rural people in the overall 
national development effort so that a wider base is established. The 
lessons of "package" projects, particularly the MPP, will have a signifi- 
cant role to play in shaping any future national rural development pro- 
gram. - 



/ 

The Role of the Intensive Package Projects ^ 

The intensive package projects, namely CADU,, WADU and ADDP, *re too 
expensive to continue as pilot projects because they benefit only a very 
small percentage of the country's population. For example, CADU has 
spent about Eth. $37 million in its first seven years of operation and 
has served only one out of one-hundred "Awrajas" (districts) 4n tl 
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25/' 

country. — Furthermore, as the intensive packages grew and their organi- 
zation and administrative setting became increasingly complex, the ability 
of local government institutions to maintain and expand the services of 
these semi-autonomous projects was correspondingly diminished. 

If the activities of the intensive projects are to benefit a rela- 
tively larger number of people over relatively wider geographical areas 
of the country, it is essential that t^hey concentrate on those activities 
that have wider adaptability and those activities which could be easily 
taken over by local institutions. In fact, if EPID and the Ministry of 
Agriculture could be reorganized in such a way that all of their major 
internal and interministerlal administrative problems are solved, it 
seems more appropriate (from the national point of view) for the intensive 
packages to be highly integrated into the EPID framework, perhaps as re- 
gional coordinating offices of the MPP. 



The MPP During the 1975:^0 Period 

It was pointed out in part III that the 1971-74 period (Phase I) of 
the MPP mainly involved the provision of fertilizer and related agricultural 
extension services to farmers.^ Extension services dealing with coopera- 
tive marketing, animal husbandry and home economics, which began in 1974, 
were provided only on a pilot basis. For the 1975-80 period (Phase II), 
however, the intention is t;o gradually expand the components of the pack- 



25/ ^ ' 

— Statem^ent made by the Executive Director NOf CADU on September 4,. ( 

1974 to participants of the Second IDR Social Science Seminar held at 

Nazareth, Ethiopia, September 3-8, 1974; also see Tesfai '[1973]. 
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age to the extent that there will not be any significant ditrerence between 
the existing intensive package projects and the minimum package areas 
[EPID, 1974]. ... 

Provision of agricultural extension services to small farmers will 
remain the major function of Phase II of the MPP, But based on the Phase 
I experience and the advise of "aq^evaluation team from SIDA [Hunter, et al,, 
1974], EPID plans to adopt a flexible approach ind^signing the techno- 
logical package suited to the numerous socio-^o logical zones of the coun- 
try. This implies that a wider range of improved agricultural inputs and 
the required methods for their dissemination must be developed taking into 
account the distinct features of the different areas to be covered by 
Phase II of the MPP. Nevertheless, fertilizer is expected to maintain its 
role as the dominant technological innovation. 

Other components of the package that will be included in an improved 
manner ^re improved seeds, improved farm implements, crop protection mea- 
sures, soil and wate^ conservation measures, forestry extension, animal 
husbandry extension, home economics extension and input distribution and 
output marketing through cooperative societies organized by EPID [EPID, 
1974]. Unlike some of the intensive packages, minimum package areas dur- 
ing Phase II will not have activities specifically dealing with rural 
water su^j?^, rural health and family planning. 
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Proposed Rate of Expansion of the MPP 

The MPP is planned to expand at^the rate of ten minimum package areas 
or fifty extension areas per year throughout its Phase II period (TabJ.e 
13)* The target popui^ation will remain those highland farmers cultivating 
less* than 20 hectares. There will not be any direct involvement on settle- 
ment schemes or provision of services to nomads • 

Phase II of the MPP is designed in such a way that cooperatives will 
make a major contribution towards EPID's goal of enabling the target pop- 
ulation to gradually assume all responsibilities regarding the distribu- 
tion of inputs and the marketing of outputs that are now being undertaken 
by EPID's field personnel* The goal is to promote each marketing center 
in each extension area into a primary cooperative society such that fifty 
primary cooperative societies are established per year by 1980 [EPID, 
1974]* 

Problems That Could Affect MPP's 
Planned Rate of Expansion 

There are several unresolved assumptions that underly the rather opti 
mistic 1975-8Q design of the MPP. First, EPID expects fast implementation 
of the March 4, 1975 Land Reform Proclamation that redistributes land and/ 
improves the tenancy conditions if the MPP is to cater to primarily the 
poorer segment of the farming population. Fortunately there is a definite 
national commitment towards implementation of the Land Reform Proclamation 
but it might not be effectively accomplished as fast as EPID would like 
to in order to attain its stated goals for the 1975-80 period. 

7-i 




Table 13. Actual and Planned Expansion of the MPP, 1971-79 



' Year 


Minimum 
Package 
Areas 


Extension 
Areas 


Percent of Nation's 
Population Reached a/ 


1971 


9 


112 


5.6 


1972 


18 


154 


7.5 


1973 


28 . 


207 


9.9 


1974 


48 


347 


16.1 


1975 


53 


375 


17.0 


1976 


63 


425 


18.8 


1977 


73 


475 


20.5 


1978 


83 


525 


22.1 


1979 


93 


575 


23.6 



- Computed on the assumption that there were 4 million farm 
households in 1970 increasing at the rate of 2.5 percent per annum, 
and that the MPP will reach 2,000 farm households per extension 
area. 



Source: EPID [1974]. 
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Second, lack of feeder roads Is already a majdV constraint on the • 
MPP in some areas and it seems that the rural roads building organization 
that EPID anticipates for MPP Phase II might not come into bein^ as early 
as EPID is hoping. 

Third, EPID envisages that a major part of the activities it has ini- 
tiated and it is currently undertaking under the MPP will eventually be 
taken over by the farmers, themselves, as self-reliant cooperative socie- 
ties (and since the Land Reform Proclamation and peasant associations) 
are established. But, it is very difficult to develop viable primary 
cooperative societies within a short period of^time. J 

Fourth, acceptance of the technical inputs, which are the backbone 
of the MPP, greatly depends on prices farmers receive for their incremen- 
tal output. EPID anticipates that' there will be a nationwide grain mar- 
keting and storage program to stabilize the seasonal and intra-year price 
fluctuations and improve the general efficiency of the marketing system. 
But, some serious questions are being raised on the potential success of 
the Grain Marketing and Storage Project [Ministry of Agriculture, March 
1974]. 

Fifth, i^ was pointed out above that Phase II of the MPP is planned 
in such a way that fertilizer distribution will remain the major activity. 
But due to the forecasted world wide shortage of fertilizers for the next 
few years, EPID may have problems securing an adequate supply of fertilizer. 
Even if adequate supply is secured, high fertilizer prices might be 
unacceptable to farmers participating in the MPP without substantial 
government subsidy . 
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Sixth, the planned expansion of the MPP demands considerably more 
trained manpower than'the existing training institutions can provide. It 
was indicated in Table 13 that EPID's manpower resources for MPP Phase I, 
particularly change agents, is already spread too thin to be as effective 
as was originally planned. Therefore, unless the government responds to 
EPID's demands! by expanding essential training institutions the planned 
^pansion of the MPP could be greatly constrained. Some of these pro- 
blems will be ^:reated in more detail in the next chapter. 
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VI. SOME CURRENT RURAL DEVELOPMENT ISSUES 

Land Tenure Reform 

The task of improving the lives of some four million rural families 
is too complex to be resolved without a strong national commitment to 
bring about major structural changes and willingness at every level of 
the society to accept such profound changes as land tenure reform. Prior 
to the March 1975 Land Reform Proclamation, the majority of Ethiopians in 
agriculture had poor access to the major productive resource, land and 
a very tenuous security of its use. Both of these weaknesses were related 
to the social and institutional structure which left access to and security 
of income largely dependent on the good will of a relatively email num- 
ber of privileged landlords whose interest in owning land was for gaining 
political power and social status. 

Tenants, which in Ethiopia amounted to at least 50 percent of the farm- 
ing population, could not feel secure since theit welfare was dependent 
solely on the judgment-^^nd good will of landlords, without objective means 
by which those judgments could be challenged. It is, therefore, under- 
standable why the extremely inequitable distribution of land wealth acted 
as a bottleneck to economic growth and development by depriving the poor 
of sufficient incentive to work for higher productivity. There were a 
number of ways in which tenure arrangements were inhibiting improvements 
in productivity. First, for tenants supplying productive inputs in a 
share disproportionate to the division of the product, the rewards were 
not commensurate wjLth the efforts. Second, farmers' expectations were 
insecure in the absence of land titles and written lease agreements. 
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Without a clear title to the land, a farmer was usually reluctant to make 
investments and engage in long term planning since he had no assurance that 
the land will remain in his possession in the future to be able to reap 
the benefits of such investments. Without a written lease, the time 
P^^io^ of operation and the future rental rates were so uncertain that they 
were discouraging investments that had a recovery period of more than one 
season. Third, investments with recovery periods of more than the period 

of the lease were being discouraged in the absence of provisions fois com- 

/ 

pensating unrecoverable portions of investments. 

Concentration of land owner shi-p and income distribution patterns, 
, showing very low incomes and levels of living for the majority of rural 
families in feudalist Ethiopia, are well documented [Ministry of Land Re- 
form, 1970; Hoben, 1973; Gill, 1974; Tesfai, 1973]. It is generally agreed, 
therefore, that the March 4, 1975 Land Reform Proclamation and the asso- 
ciated changes will accelerate rural development and increase the incomes 
of the rural masses. It should "also be recognized that effective and pro- 
ductive implementation of the proposed changes will take some time and will 
not be easy. If effectively implemented, however, the Land Reform Procla- 
mation will bring about many desirable changes in Ethiopian society. First, 
the initial redistribution of income resulting from the land reform will 
affect consumption patterns of the masses by encouraging them to eat re- 
latively more of their agricultural produce and hence improve their 
nutritional level. (As a result ther^will likely be a short run reduc- 
tion in the marketable surplus.) Second, the redistribution of income will 
also increase the rural demanH for locally produced nonfarm products. 
Third, there will be a change in the pattern of capital formation as a 
high proportion of the savings and investments must come from the rural 
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areas. Therefore, there will be-^a challenge for government intervention 
to capture and redirect rural incomes toward capital formation while not 
adversely affecting rural life. 



Trained Manpower 

A 

The supply of trained extension personnel remains one of the major 
constraints on the expansion of activities of the rural development projects, 
particularly the MPP, as can be seen from Table 14, even though the agri- 
cultural and community development training institutions have increased 
their output substantially in the last few years. It is, therefore, nec- 
essary to establish additional rural training institutions in order to 

26/ 

overcome the manpower constraint, — ' ' 

Another problem resulting from the manpower constraint is the conflict 
between maximizing growth and attaining income distribution. The strategy 
of cbncentrating extension activities on selected "model" farmers and/or 
other more responsive farmers due to shortages in change agents may be the 
easiest way to maximize growth. But it may lead to widening income dis- 
tribution if the majority of the beneficiaries happen to be the higher 
income farmers who usually are the early adopters, as has been the experi- 
ence at CADU [Testai, 1973], The projects now have programs that encourage 
participation of the target population in their activities. But very 
little progress has been made to date because there is not sufficient 



26/ 

— With nationalization of industries, land reform and changes in 
personnel in both central and local government administrations and the 
closure of the University and senior highschools, the constraint of 
available trained manpower is farther worsened — at least temporarily. 
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knowledge on how to organize rural people in order to intensify their par- 

i 

ticipation in the development effort. So far the projects' overall 
approach to their target population has been very paternalistic, one that 
delegates little responsibility, as exemplified by the marketing subsidies 
that the projects offer to bail out participants from the major risks 
associated with marketing. 



r 



Table 14. Shortage of Extension Personnel for the MPP, EPID, 1974 



Staff Category 



Number 
of Posts 
Available 



Number 
of Posts 
Filled 



Number 
of Posts / 
Vacant 



Extension supervisor 
Assistant extension supervisor 
Marketing agents 
Extension agent 
Assistant extension agent 



74 

48 
233 
212 
123 



56 J 
28 

140 

233 

148 



18 
20 
63 



Source: "EPID phase II— Proposal for the Expansion of EPID During the 
1975/76-79-80 and for Support by SIDA," August 1974. 
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Transportation 

The availability and cost of transportation is a raa^.or* determining 
factor of how fast and how far activities of the rural development projects^ 
can expand and of the amount and location of marketable surpluses generated 
through their programs. In fact, the nation's overall objective df chang- 
ing its subsistence oriented economy into one that is market oriei^ted^^ 
very closely associated with the expansion of the transportation network. 
At present marketable surpluses are handled over medium and long distances 
by trucks and from the farm to prinrary markefs mostly by donkeys, mules or 
human porterage. Bift the transportation charges vary depending on the avail- 
ability of backhauls, the condition of the i^oads, the distance covered and 
the degree of competition among transporters on the route. 

Within l:he CADU project area, for example, the 1972 transportation 

charges varied from Eth. $.10 per ton km., between areas^ connected by an ' 

all weather road and where availability of backhaul was assured, to.* 
* 

Eth. $2.40 per ton km. in areas where only animal and human porterage was 
possible [Tesfai, 1973]. Therefore, an improvement in the transportation 
system would not only aid rural development by making it easier to dissem- 
inate activities to broader geographical areas, it would also result in 
larger marketable surpluses Joeing generated from enlarged supply areas asso- 
ciated with each market and lower marketing margin resulting frqlh reduced 
assembling costs and greater bypassing of intermediary markets. ^ 
The existing road network in, Ethiopia is almost completely covered by 
EPID through the MPP and further expansion of EPID activities requires con- 
struction of more penetration^roads. Therefore, the 1974/75 UNDP supported 
surveys of rural roads in the provinces of Harar, Gemu Gofa, Bale and Sida^o 
[IBRD, 1974] and the Sixth Highway Project, which will organize the Gonstruc- 
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tion and maintenance of a nationwide road network, should provide ade- 
quate considerations to EPID's planned activities f r the 1975-80 period. 



Marketing ^ 

Deficiencies in the marketing system have adversely affected the per- 
formance of the Ethiopian rural development projects. The intensive pro- 
jects did not get sufficient support from government policy makers in 
raising prices high enough to generate incentives on the part of farmers 
to incre^ase their output. In the absence of national price and marketing 
policies under t'he Imperial Ethiopian Government, the rural developme'ht 
projects' individual marketing efforts have resulted in substantial losses. 
Perhaps due to the view that the private marketing system is exploita- - 
tive, the projects do not yet have any programs specifically geared to im- \ 
proving the private marketing system as an alternative. 

There are several factors that are constraifting the efficiency and 
effectiveness of the marketing system. Some of the important implications 
of a pool- network pf roads were underscored on the section on transporta- 
tion above. Closely related to the transportation problem are lack^fT^icur- 
ate aiid_ timely market information available to all levels of the/^r>^ys- 
tem, lack of established grades and standards, lack of an effectij\ sea- 
sonal storage program at the farm level and government, price control. 
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Market Information 

Availability of market information is usually related to the size and 
extent of market involvement of each party in a given transaction. For 
example, the larger assemblers, who normally operate from their bases at 
the terminal markets of Addis Ababa, receive frequent price information 
directly from the major terminal markets by telephone, while the small farm- 
ers, on the other extreme, depend entirely on what ever they can learn 'from 
neighbors and local village markets. In general, therefore, the bargain- 
ing power of the smaller party in each transaction is weakened both due to 
its lack of adequate information and alternative market outlets leading to 
relatively poor farm level prices and low level of intermarket price rela- 
tionships. ♦ 

Grades and Standards 

Grain marketing in Ethiopia does not follow any formally established . 
grades and standards. Although the metric system is a well accepted standard 
system of weights and measures, numerous arbitrary volume measurements are 
used as standards, particularly in the primary markets and varietal differ- 
ences are used as measures of inter-commodity differences in grades. In 
the case of teff, for example, at least three color-based, graduations rang- 
ing from white to red are recognized in almost all markets. Grade classi- 
fications based on predominant colors is adopted because the grains pro- 
duced and sold are composed of mixtures of varieties since the seed stocks 
are usually of an extremely mixed nature. Resides, local threshing methods 
(which are done by running qxen over the dried grain stalks on the ground) 
often result in weeds, seeds an^ foreign matter content that at times amount 
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to as high as 25 percent of the actual weight of theUrain [CADU, August 1967] 
Therefore, quality differences "based on specific ghaVity, ^^ture content/ 
level of impurities, etc. are only recognized informai.iy by the marketing 
system. , ,^ 

There is a problem with enforcing standard weights and measures pri- " 
marily due to lack of government checking of the scales used by traders. • 
Besides, even if the scales used indicate the weights correctly, most sell- 
ers are forced to rely on the traders to tell them the indicated weight of 
their produce since they cannot read. A study at CADU [CADU, August 1967] 
has shown that on the average fixers could loose as much as Eth. $4.00 per 
quintal by false weighing and/or by incorrect calculation of what their pro- 
duce is worth. ' * 

•c 

Storage 

Most farmers are under considerable pressure to sell whatever market- 
able surplus they have within the first few months after harvest because 
borrowed money, taxes and other fees are usually collected during the har- 
vest season. Even credit granted by the rural development projects is 
due right after harvest. Consequently, most farmers do not undertake sea- 
sonal storage other than that required to meet their own subsistence needs. 
A 1970/71 weekly grain purchasing program by CADU (Table 15) showed that, 
although the peak harvest time ranged between mid-December and mid-January, 
CADU was not able to make any purchases after April, indicating that farm- ' 
ers had by then sold whatever marketable surplus they had. This is in 
spite of the fact that effectiveness of the local storage system vis-a-vis 
improved ones was found to be very satisfactory [CADU, Jlily 1971], >^ 



Table 15. Monthly' Purchases of Grain, CADU, 19.70/71 



\ 









Month 


Volume 


/ _ 

Percent 








Nnvpmhpr 1970 


^2 000 

^ Cm ^ \J\J\J 


11" 


Dprprnhpr 1970 


8,200 


28 


January 197 i 


7,800 


27 


February 1971 


8,000 


27 


March 1971 


2,000 


7 


After March 1971 






Total 


29,200 


100 



Source: CADU, Statistical Digest [1971]. 



Price Control 

One of the main problems with government control of prices is that it is 
usually aimed at achieving conflicting multiple objectives. On the one hand, 
its aim is to provide Incentives to farmers to produce more by inducing them 
to increase their use of productive inputs such as >labor and chemical fer- 
tilizers. On the other hand, itsyaim is to protect the urban poor from un- 
reasonably high food prices, it price policy is to achieve both of these 
important, but conflicting, objectives, it can have some serious implica- 
tions because it may require government expenditures in the form of input 
subsidy and/or product price subsidy and a cheap food program. 

The Provisional Military Government of Ethiopia introduced a price 
control in early 1975 in which the prices of most agricultural products were 
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fixed. Since there is an acute food shortage in the country, one would 
normally expect that any government control of'jprices would be aimed at en- 
couraging agricultural production. Unfortunately, it seems that the ceil- 
ing prices have been f ixed^ at relatively low levels to the extent^ that the 
production of some major products might be discouraged, particularly since 
as the result of the worldwide inflation and petroleum crisis, the prices 
of the major farm inputs (such as fertilizers and pesticides) have escalated. 
In fact, the price policy was basically designed to benefit the urban pop- 
ulation whose income is relatively higher than the rural masses. In the 
absence of a price subsidy program benefitting farmers, such a program has 
a regressive income distribution effect that should be untenable in 
socialist Ethiopia. 

If the present price policy is allowed to. continue for a long time farm 
incomes will inevitably decline due to low farm gate prices. This would 
consequently lead to a decline in purchasing power of the farming population, 
primarily of those consumer items that are usually produced, by domestic 
• small scale industries. Furthermore, the combination of low farm gate prices 
and high prices for farm inputs implies that the rural development pro- 
jects will be adversely affected because farmers' incentives to adopt 
yield increasing innovations could be greatly diminished, leading to a 
reduction in food production in future years in spite of the growing demand 
for food, Besides, the March 4, 1975 Land Reform Proclamation may lead 
to a reduction in mar-ketable surplus in the short run because of increased 
in onfarm comsumption by the poor ex-tenants, lack of credit for essential^ " 
farm inputs (oxen, seed, etc.) to ex-tenants and new urban-to-rural migrants 
and lack of capacity (at least temporarily) of small peasant farmers to effec- 
tively take over the previous commercially operated large scale farms. 
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New Technology 

/■ ' ' 

Perhaps a, striking experience from China is that growth in agricul-' 

tural production in the early part of the revolution was as the result 
of mobilization of traditional resources, especially labor, by designing 
development programs based on labor intensity through intensification of 
cultivation [Stavis, 1974], But the increases in production could not be 
maintained after a few years because serious soil depletio;i ensured after 
years of inteft^ive cultivation in the absence of chemical fertilizers, ex- 
pansion of irrigation -led to water shortages and increased soil salinity 
without expansion of energy sources. Thus, in order to increase produc- 
tion it was necessary to introduce major structural changes in the agri- 
cultural sector and to develop new agricultural technology. In short, what 
the Chinese experience shows is that social organization and mass mobili- 
zation are valuable complements to modern inputs but can never be substi- 
tutes for the development of new technology which is essential for con- 
tinued growth of agricultural production [Stavis, 197A], 

In Ethiopia, fertilizer distribution has completely dominated the ex- 
tension work of the rural development projects to date, particularly the 
MPP, to the extent that their ^^^tence itself is in jeopardy if the fer- 
tilizer and product price relationships cannot be maintained at least at • 

27/ 

their 1973/74 level, — EPID had some difficulty securing fertilizer supplies 
for the 1975/76 season that are estimated at about 35,000 tons of Di-Amonium 
Phosphate (DAP) and 6,000 tons of Urea at the staggering average price of 
Eth, $132 per quintal compared to only Eth, $57 per quintal in 1974 [IBRD, 
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— For detailed analysis of the implications of different fertilizer 
and product price relationships, see EPID [1974]. - 
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197A]. The subsidized DAP price of farmers in 19-74 was Eth. $44 per quin- 
tal. If the subsidized price for 1975 is even assumed to be as high as 
Eth. $55 per quintal as suggested by the World Bank [IBRD, 1974], total 
subsidy will amount to about Eth. $30 million, compared to only about Eth. 
$1 million for 1974. This incremental subsidy cost, of fertilizer alone would 
in one year completely exhaust the funds available to the MPP under the 
1973-76 loan from the W6rld Bank. 

The fertilizer problem is probably a short-term problem that was brought 
•about by Che world wide shortage of fertilizers. But it has been, in one 
way, very useful in that it alerted EPID about the danger of concentrat- 
ing rural development programs on one major innovation. It has also under- 
scored the value of diversifying the search for new production increas- 
ing-technologies. There is also a need for mor^ precise fertilizer recommen- 
> dations than what EPID has recommended to date on the basis of differences 
in soil types and/or cropping patterns of regions in light of the substan- 
tial difference in the price of nitrogenous and phosphate f ertilizers.^^ 

^ The fertilizer recommendations for the MPP are based primarily on 
the FAO/FFHC trials which established that a 2:1 combination of DAP and 
'Urea to be satisfactory for most regions of the country. This led EPID 
to de-emphasize the use of Urea as is reflected by the fact that Urea "amounted 
to only 14.2 percent of all of the fertilizer sold during the first three 
•years (197;-74) of the MPP [EPID, 1974]. But recetit soil tests and fer- 
tilizer trial^ in some regions have shown some soil types are more 
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— The 1975 CIF Addis Ababa price for DAP is projected to be Eth". 
$160 per quintal compared to Eth. $75 per quintal for Urea [EPID, 1974] 
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responsive to Urea than to DAP* Fertilizer trials within the ADDP project 
^ area by the Debre Zelt Agricultural Experiment Station [Debre Zeit Experi- 
ment Station, 1974] have shown the black soils to be more responsive to 
nitrogenous fertilizers than to phosphate fertilizers, contrary to the 
standard EPID recommendations. 

For the future, there are some promising innovations such as' new maize 
varieties, new crops (e.g,, haricot beans) improved labor intensive farm 
implements and improved cultural practices that should be given more atten- 
- tion. This would require close collaboration bet;ween the rural- development 
projects and agricultural research institutes to work out the local adap- 
tation problems of the new innovation to the different regions and/or eco- 
logical zones of the country before the innovations are disseminated. 



Dissemination of Innovations 

Some doubts are currently being cast on the value of the "model" farm- 
er approach for an effective diffusion of innovations. For example, a sur- 
vey of the extension activities at CADU indicates that the "model" farmers 
are useful In bringing about adoption breakthroughs (which in themselves are 
very useful because as "respected" men in their neighborhoods the suppo^rt 

of the "model" farmers of any development proj ect would carry some weight), 

29 / 

but not so much in demonstrating innovations on their farms. — As far as 

convincing farmers about the value of yield increasing practices such as 

high yielding seed varieties and chemical fertilizers, the agents' trial 

/ 
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— This is based on unpublished preliminary results of the evalua- 
tion of the extension program of CADU conducted by Micael Beyene in 1974, 
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fields and the * model" fanners' plots seem to have been effective as 'Wit- 
nessed by the relatively large sales of these inputs by the projects. But 
these practices do not demand any major . deviation from traditional farming 
systems as the farming practices, such as land preparing and timing of var- 
ious farm activities are not significantly affected by .the adoption of these 
innovations. In fact, once a farmer is convinced that fertilizer and/or 
improved seeds can raise yields that would more than cover the ensuing 
costs, the only major constraint is making the initial outlays (in the form 
of credit down payments) that would enable him to tak^ the inputs on ere- 
dit, particularly if the farmer is not a tenant. 

The model farmer approach will not be appropriate in areas in which 
farming will be^undertaken jointly through peasant associations in accordance 
with the March 4, 1975 Land Reform Proclamation, even for bringing about 
adoption breakthroughs. In such areas activities related to the dissemina- 
tion of innovations should perhaps center around "model peasant associa- 
tions",- But such a strategy .will require a different method of organizing 
an extension system than* the present one based on model farmers because - 
change agents will have to deal with groups of farmers instead of with indi- 
vidual farmers because farm decisions will be made by groups instead of 
individual farmers, S^;^*^ 

With respect to the disseminatiorl of innovations whose impact is not 
so vivid, as is the case with fertilizer, and which require some changes 
in the traditional farming systems, e,g,, crop rotation, row planting, 
improved farm implements, etc. there is very little information that ex- 
plains the effectiveness of the projects' extension strategies. But some 
experiences from the MPP [EPID, 1974] seem to indicate fhat total reliance 
on inexperienced extension agents and their "model" farmers, without 
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facilities (e.g., manuals) that wcfuia" provide specific instructions 
as to what to convey to farmers when confronted with differing farming 
problems, might not be appropriate with innovations that are complex enough 
to require some change in the traditional fanning systems. 

Peasant Associations 

It is yet too early to safely predict what the implications of the 
recent political developments will be on cooperatives and/or peasant asso- 
ciations in particular and participation of local people in rural develop- 
ment programs in general. Nevertheless, there is an unprecedented upsurge' 
in socialist mass movement throughout the countryside. A high tide of social 
transf ormatioa is sweeping over the whole country, ^ especially in southern 
Ethiopia where tenancy was predominant and where consequently the Land^^^- 
form Proclamation is having the strongest impact, as more and more peasant 
associations are being formed every day. By the end of June 1975, about 

13,000 peasant associations with a total of over 2,000,000 members had 

30/ ^ 
vbeen established. — ' 

According to the March 4, 1975 Land Reform Proclamation (Appendix A) 
there will be one peasant association formed for each 800 hectare area to 
carry out the provisions of the Proclamation. Among the functions of pea- 
sant associations will be distributing land to association members; estab- 
lishing judicial committees to hear land disputes arising within their 
area; providing the structure for agricultural services^ such as marketing, 
credit and farm operations by establishing cooperative societies and labor 



—^Ministry of Land Reform and Administration. 
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, associations; and raising resources and setting priorities for the develop- 
ment of social and economic infrastructure such' as schools, clinics, roads,' 
water supply, etc. 

No clear directives have yet been given by the central government to 
guide the rapid formation of peasant associations. As the result, some 
errors are unavoidable in the process. One problem will be determining 
the appropriate size of peasant associations since the optimum size of an 
association will differ with the functions to be performed. Another problem 
will be concerning integration of associations that will be needed for rais- 
ing resources necessaty for the development of social Ind economic infra- 
structure. Furthermore, the pace at which peasant associations are being 
formed is much faster than the technical capabilities needed to serve the 
associations can be made available. This will inevitably create problems 
with those associations unable to get the promised, or anticipated, 
technical services. | 

It cannot be overemphasized that any tendency to concentrate the gov- 
ernment's efforts solely 6n increasing the number of peasant associations 
and their membership to the neglect of their quality could have very harm- 
ful long run effects. Such problems' can only be avoided if adequate planning 
and preparatory work is done before concentrating on increasing the number 
of peasant associations. The Chinese experience provides some valuable 
lessons in this [Wong, 1953]. Even Chairman Mao [Tse Tung, 1966] when re- 
iterating the importance of adhering firmly to the principle of voluntary 
participation and mutual benefit in guiding social transformation along 
socialist lines, underscore " the importance of drawing members into associa- 
tions only when^ their political consciousness has risen and they have become 
interested. Chairman Mao states: 
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, for various reasons, the degree of their (peasants) en- 
thusiasm varies — some are very keen, some are not so keen for 
the time being, and others prefer to wait and see. Therefore, 
we should devote a period of time to educating all those who 
do not want to join cooperatives yet, even though they are 
poor or middle peasants, and we should patiently wait for 
their political consciousness to grow, and never drag them 
in against their will in violation of the voluntary princi- 
ple [Tse Tung, 1966, p. 14]. 

After the completion of the land reform. a step-by-step method was 

adopted in bringing about socialist transformation of agriculture in the 

( 

rqral areas of China [Tse Tung, 1966; Wong, 1953]. The first step was to 
organize temporary "producers' mutual aid teams" with labor in common based 
on the principle of voluntary participation and mutual benefit. These 
teams/Vwhich comprised not more than , a dozen households each, contained 
only ce^ain rudiments of socialism. The second step was to organize, again 
on tlfe p^nciple of voluntary participation and mutual benefit, small 



semi-socialist agricultural producers' cooperatives that would pool their 
land and labor resources in common under unified management. The third 
step was to further unite the small semi-socialist cooperatives into large 
agricultural producers' cooperatives which are fully socialist in nature 
with collective ownership of resources, still in accordance with the same 
principles of voluntary participation and mutual benefit. Such an approach, 
which enable the Chinese peasants to gradually raise their socialist con- 
sciousness through a gradual transformation of their mode of life and by 
lessening any feeling of an abrupt change, might be very useful in the 
Ethiopian case. 
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Admlnlstratlve Orsanlzation 



EPID was established as an autonomous department of the Ministry of 
Agriculture in charge of all integrated ^ral development projects because 
the services rendered by the different 'departments of the Ministry were not 
making any significant developmental impact. Furthermore, the organizational 
and administrative setting of the Ministry of Agriculture, in relation to 
other ministries, was not suitable for integrating rural related services 
rendered by dif f erent^epartments of the various ministries. The bureau- 
cracy in the Ministry of Agriculture itself made recruitment of qualified 
personnel and generation of needed funds for development' proj ects very diff- 
icult. Therefore, in order to overcome these serious administrative pro- 
blems, it was felt easier to give EPID sufficient autonomy to run all rural 
development programs of the Ministry of Agriculture instead of reorganizing 
the Ministry as a whole. 

Unfortunately, granting EPID substantial autonomy does not seem to have 
resolved some of the basic administrart:ive problems at different levels of 
the organizational strata that have existed prior to the creation of EPID, 
as well as those that have cropped up after EPID was established. Most 
of the a-dministrative conflicts between the Ministry of Agriculture and 
the other ministries still remain unresolved. For example, promotion of 
cooperatives is undertaken by the Ministry of Agriculture through EPID |nd 
^the Ministry of National Community Development and Social Affairs with very 
little effort for coordination and without. any common philosophy to guide 
them. It is not clear, as to which Ministry is responsible for organiz,ing 
and supervising the, management of cooperatives. As a result, the efforts 
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of both ministi;i*es have been overlapping and occasionally to the detriment 
of the whole exercise of promoting cooperative societies.—^ ' 

The creaton of EPID and the semi-autonomous "intensive" package pro- 
jects has led into considerable duplication of efforts by the Ministry of 
Agriculture and more so as the projects under the umbrella of EPID continued 
expanding both in terms of their intensity and the areas they cov^r. There 
were several departments within the Ministry of Agriculture that provided 
services through the provincial agricultural offices th^t were in charge 
of all agricultural -extension programs before EPID and the package projects 
were created. But these offices are still operating, more or less, in 
competition with the package projects. It is, therefore, imperative that 
the Ministry of Agriculture is reorganized soon to avoid all unnecessary 
duplications in such a way that 'all field services by t'he existing depart- 
ments of the Ministry are fully integrated under EPID and that EPID itself* 
is decentralized by strengthening the regional coordinating of f ices which - 
should also absorb the functions of the present provincial agricultural 
offices. 

Upon the establishmenV^f EPID, it was envisaged that all "intensive" 
package projects would mainta\ii their autonomy to formulate and execute their 
own plans of operation and to administer funds allocated to them indepen- 
dently. But their activities and Wograms were to be closely coou^nated 
with that of the MPP through thej/lanning. Evaluation and Liaison Division 
of EPID, which is also charged with monitori^ng t>he performance of, all pack- 
age projects under EPID and providing guidelines and advice to all pro^ect;% 

' « • 

31/ 

In July 1975, it was decided that the Cooperative's Department of the 
Ministry of National Community Development and Social Affairs will be moved 
to EPID making EPID the only agency responsible for organizing, register- 
ing and supervising the management of cooperatives. , 
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whenever nfeedtd . To date the re;ationship between EPID and the "intensive" 
packages is noD yet effectively institutionalized. The policy guidelines 
that relate EPID to" the "intensive" packages have not been effectively 
formalized resulting in considerably inadequate supervision and control 
of the activities of the "intensive" pacUges by EP.ID as was' revealed by 
the informal evaluation of WADU [Ministry of Agriculture, 1973] and ADD? 
[Zerai, et al, 197A]. 
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• VII. - SUMMARY 

The "intensive" package rural development projects — particularly 
CADU and WADU — have increased the rate of adoption of jield increasing 
innovations and have successfully demonstrated the potential of small 
farmer development in Ethiopia. However,- the intensive packag^ projects 
are very costly in terras of raanpower and financial resources. For exara- 
pie, CADU has spent about" Eth. $37 raillion in its first ^even years of 
operation and has served only one out of one-hundred "Awrajas" (districts) 
in the country. 

By 1971, the idea of a "rainimura" ^package approach started gaining 

ground when it was concluded that the "intensive" package approach was too 

i 

costly to be expanded on a national scale.' The Minimura Package Project 
(MPP) was designed to provide farmers with a rainimura package of innova- 
tions through change agents who are located along all-weather roads ' 
throughout the country. The MPP recorded raajor achievements over the 
1971-74 period- For example, the number of farmers receiving credit from 
the MPP increased from 4,691 in 1971 to 55,000 in 1974. Many experts be- 
lieve that Ethiopia has so far been fortunate in developing a rather simple 
technological package — a minimum package — that is wid:yry applicable. ^ How- 
ever, given the varied ecological and 30cial conditions of the country, 
new technology and more precise recommendations will have to be developed 

for different regions in Ethiopia. Fat example, even now, €PID''s ferti- 
le 

lizer recommendations are not sufficiently specific ^or some local condi- 
tions. Therefore, if rural development is to be viewed a dynamic process, 
a strong and effective national research system is needed to continuously 
develop new innovations and recommendations which are suited to the different 
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ecological zones of the country^ A3 Ethiopia pushes ^ forward with land 
reform and its dual equity/production programs, it should carefully 
analyze the" experience that 'it has gained from its rural development ^x- 
perimentation over the 1967-75 period. 
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APPENDIX A 



A Proclamation to Pr ovide for the Nation.11z.xion of Rural L. nH., 

March 4, 1975 ' — — ' 

a perWs^'l.;; T"'"'"' ''''' '"''"^'^ where 'the economic system i»s' feudal 
by'hL^°reLt.t ^o'^h^rLdr"^ ''^ °' '^^'"^ 

f.n.n^^'''^'' ^'^^°Pi^ insignificant number of feudal lords "and their 

frnf ! ^ , "'^^"^ain an extravagent feudal class may be liberated 

o LyThe ba ?s ■ ""^^Ifl^^^-^ m^s.t.., poverty, and di::ase a^d n order 
ilaUtv f^pLn ^he Ethiopian people may henceforth live in 

equality, treedom, and fraternity; ' 

.he^p.„d„=.iva £j^.ces of the .u.al economy 11, Jd^: l^rtJ^ fLJallj:. 
Whereas, it is necessary to provide „ork to all rural people; 

thereb^i:;';he'^"a:irf:r":^' '° ^^^^^^ibute land, increase . rural income and 

economy by^rovid^ f r t V^J^cip^^i" of^'^h"' °^ 
market; « r tne participation of the peasantry in the national 

w"?"T^„3\\y^^:\r:^:L\^^^:L^^^ 

Whereas, It is necessary to narrow the gap In rural „e.alth and income, 
Ethlo?™\:^;;rireS^:":S^:> "'"'-^ Administrative Council 

J 
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CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 

Article 1. Short Title'' 



This Proclamation may be cited as a "Pr'oclamation to Provide for the 
Nationalizaftiop of Rural Land, 1967, l^.C." 



Article 2. Interpretation ^- 

r 

V - * ' 

In this Proclamation, unless the context otherwise requires, 

/ 

(a) "Rural land" shall mean all land used fqr agricultural .or grazing 
purposes, but not including Municipal land; provided that rural 
land shall nof include mineral and forest land. . 

(b) Large-scale farming" shall mean mechanized farming or modern ani- 
mal husbandry. 

(c) "Tenant*" shall mean any person who personally cultivates land rented 
from a landowner or from any person who has a right 'to lease such 
land . 

(d) "State farm" shail mean any farm owned and administered by the 
State. 

(e) "Co-operative farm" shall mean any farm the possession and admin- 
istration of which belongs to farmers uSing the land. 

(f) "brganization" shall mean any association established according 
* to -Articles 404 and 407 of the Civil Code. 

(g) "Permanent improvements" jshalL mean irrigation works; wells, 
buildings and similar works nrade out of stone, concrete, bricks, 
metal, or any combinations theoreof* 

^h) "Business organizations" means any organization provided for in 
Book 2 'of the Comaiercial Code. 

(i) "Xree-crops" shall include coffee trees*, chatt, enset, and hops. 

(j) "Minister" uriless otherwise provided, shall mean the Minister of 
• Land Reform and Administration. 
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CHAPTER 2 

^ NATIONALIZATION OF RURAL LAND 

Article 3. Nationalization of Rural Land - 

rhl^^"i?'' "i'^ P^o'^lgation of this Proclamation, alL^ural land shall 
. be the collective property of the Ethiopian people. 

' hereafter hnl5^i'°? 7 business organization, or any other organization shall 
nereatter hold land in private ownership. 

(3) No cmpensation shall ba paid for rural land and" any trbe-crop • 
thereon; provided, however, that appropriatg compensation shall be paid 
, for movable properties and permanent improvements- on land. . ' 



Art;.cle 4. Distribution' of Land to, the Tiller 

* \ 

fn nl^^^ Without differentiation of the sexes, any person who 'is willing " 
to personally cultivate-land shall be alloted land sufficient for his main- 
tenance and that of. his family; ■ ■ • . i- ror nis mam. 

be anotte^ii^r:^ to personally cultivate land shall likewise 

(3) The amount of land to be alloted to any farm family shall at no 
. time exceed 10 hectares (one-quarter of a gasha). , ' ^ . 

^'^LJ^u °^ ^^""^ aldotted to farm families shall as fkr 

as possible be equal in size. The size may, however-, vary according to the 
productive potential of the land. \ i-uraing zo tne 

(5) No piarson may use hired labour to cultivate his holding. How- 
ever, the foregoing shall n6t apply to a woman with no other means of live- 

ol rt\°\ r ^^^^ °' ^'^^ ^° ^he wife of the deceased 

or the husband or to his children who have not attained majority. 

farm ffmily!"^ Minister, shall determine the amount of l^d suf|,icient for a 



Article 5. Prohibition of Transfer of Land 

lease'^or^'o^W f f'^' ^^^^^^S^' succession, morta^, antichresis, 
lease or otherwise transfer any land acquired under the provisions of this 
Proclamation; provided that upon the de.th of the holder'the wife or husband 

cLrf of ^h^ H " °' "'^^^ ^^-^ present, any 

usi -the land ^"^^"^'^ tnajority, shall hpve the righ^ to - 

er|c ^ . ' 10.J 
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Article 6. Holding of tenants 



(1) Until all lands are distributed pursuanf to Chapter 3 of this pro- 
clamation, any tenant or hired laborer shall have possessory right over the 
land he presently tills; provided that 'a resident landowner who ha^ leased 
out all his lands shall have the right to equally share fhe land wiEh his 
tenants. The gpvernnjent shall protect the rights of such landowner in any 
way it thinks fit. < 

J 

(2) The provision of the preceding Article shall not apply to a per- 
son who has rented land from a woman with no other means of livelihood or 
from a person who, by reason of minority or old age or illness, cannot cul- 
tivate his holding- 

(3) Upon the promulgation of this proclamation the relationship be- 
tween landlor^d and tenant shall be abolished. Accordingly the tenant shall 
be free from ther payment of rent, debts or any other obligation. Likewise, 
a landowner who has given his land, in antichresis to a tenant shall be free 
from the payment of his debt. ' * 

» 

(4) The tenant shali have the right to retain agricultural implement^ 
and a pair of ^f arm oxen belonging to the landlord, a reasonable compensa- 
tion for which ^shall be paid to the tenant within a pjsriod not exceeding 
three years. Provided that a landlord with no othef^agricultural implements 
and farm oxen may take back his implements and oxen from the tenant. 



Article 7. Large-Scale Farms 

* ♦ 

(1) Fr'om the effective date of this proclamation, any large-scale 
farm shall be owned and run by the statie or by cooperatives or shall be 
distributed to the tillers for individual use; provided that until the estab- 
lihsment of State or Cooperative farms the Government shall have the right 
to administer, such farms in any manner it deems fit; provided that until 
the Government decides up!on the manner in which such farms are to be admin- 
isterM, the present managers of'thesg farms shall have responsibility to 

■continue administering them. ' > ' 

(2) The Government shall, pay appropriate compensation for movable " 
property and permanent works -on such farms; provided that compensation 
shall not be paid for the value of '-the land. 



CHAPTER -3 

ESTABLISHMENT OF ORGANIZATION FOR THE PROPER EXECUTION 
OF THE PROCLAMATION 

Article 8. Establishment of Peasant Associations 

• / 

shall^be'?"Lr'/^' provisions of this proclamation Peasant Associations 
CMk. I ' ^ '"^""^^ suitable for development purposes, faking a 

.Chika shum area as a basis, within a minimum- area of 800 hectares (20 gasha) 



Article 9, Members of the Association 

o^.rf^^^KT"'''u^^"?^;^'' persons; hired- agricultural workers and landl 
owners with less ^than 10 hectare, of land shall be members- of the Associa- 

to ArtJcle''lS'nr'"!i'''°" ?^ °^ distribution of land pursuant 

be°r'of te Isso^ktion/^^'^"^ ^'^^'^^^^ ^^^'^^^^'^ ^ ^ 

J ' » 

Article 10. Functions of the Peasant Associations 
The functions of ^peasant associations shall be the following. 

r^Hpn^H^ '^^"'^^^"'^^ 1^"^ f°^"'i"8 the area mentioned in Article 8 equally 

(when deemed necessary with the help of the government) in the foUowing 

(a) to former tenants and former landowners residing within the 
f (b) to evicted tenants, 
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area, 

"J 

:iants, ^ ' ^ 

(c) to persons who reside withi.n the area but do not have work or 
sufficient means of livelihood, 

(d) to farmers coming from outside of the area, ' 

(e) to pensioned persons who are willing. to undertake personal' 
cultivation, 

♦ » 

(f) to organizations needing land for their upkeep; ' 
(3^To follow ^and-use regulations to be issued by the Government; 

especiaUv'Thf^nn^'''" ^""^ conserve atiy_ public proper ty'within tf^e area 
especially the soil, yrater and forest; 
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(4) To establish judicial committees to hear land disputes arising 
within "the area^ 

(5) To estafili^jh marketing and credit cooperatives and other minor 
labour associations like the debo which would help farmers to cooperate 
in manual and other works; 

(6) To build with the co-operation of the government, schools, clinics 
and similar institutions;' , 

(7) To cultivate the holdings of persons who, by reason of old age, 
minority, or sicknes.s^, or in the case of a woman, by reason t>f her husband's 
death, cannot cultivate their holdings; 

(8) To undertake villagization programs; 

(9) To exclude mining and forest lands from distribution. 



Article 11. Peasant Associations Establig^ied at a Higher Level 

(1) There shall be establish^! Woreda 'Peasant Associations the members 
of which shall be delegates from each association established at an area 
level . 

The Woreda Peasant Association shall: 

(a) Co-ordinate the functions of the peasant association provided 
for under Article 10, sub-articles 1, 2, 3, 5, 6, 7, 8 and 9, 

(b) have the power to change the boundaries of areas so that peasants 
^ within a Woreda shall hkve, as far as possible, equal holdings, 

Xc) allot land to any person who has no land or other means of 
livelihood, 

(d) establish a Woreda judicial cemmiittee which shall hear and 

. decide appeals, decisions given by. the Woreda judicial committee 
shall be final, the Woreda judicial committee shall have first 
instance jurisdiction to hear land disputes arising between 
areas. 

(2) There shall be es.tablished on Awraja Peasants Association whose 
members shall be delegated from each Woreda Peasant Association. 

'The Awraja Peasant Association shall: 

(a) co-ordinate the functions of. the woreda peasant association, 
/ ' »• 

(b) establish an Awraja app^fllate judicial committee which shall 
hear land disputes decided at first instance by the woreda ' 
judicial committee. Decisions given by the Awraja judicial 
committee shall be final. 
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CHAPTER 4 

POWERS AND FUNCTIONS OF THE MINISTRY OF LAND 
REFORM AND ADMINISTRATION ' ^ . 

Article, 12. Establishment Peasant Association 

(1) The Ministry of Land Reform and Administration shall with the 
cooperation of the Ministry of Interior, help in the formation of peasant 
associations at every level in accordance with the -provision of this Pro- 
clamation. 

(2) The Ministry of Land Reform and Administration shall assign at 
least one Land Reform Of f icer to every woreda. The functions of the Officer 
shall be to give advice to peasant associations and help them in any other 
manner . 

.(3) The Land Reform Office shall help in the formation of peasant 
associations. In particular he has the duty to call assemblies of peasants 
in order to explain the purposes and intentions of this Proclamation. 

K 

Article 13. Public Notice of the Proclamation 

(1) The Minister shall give public notice of the purposes and aims 
of the provisions of this Proclamation through the existing mas;s media. 

(2) In particular the Minister shal'l give public notice of the term- 
ination of landlord-tenant relationships after the effective date bf this 
Proclamation and the necessity of forming peasant associations as soon as 
possible. 



Article 14. Power to Hear Land Disputes 

(1) The Land Reform Officer shall act as chaifman of the judicial 
committee of the peasant association to be established at Woreda or Awraia 
level: Provided that no Land Reform Officer who presided over a case 
heard at woreda level, may see the same case at an appellate level. 



(2) 



The Land Reform Officer shall establish the office of the judicial 



committee and shall in particular be in charge of keeping records of the 
orfice. ' 



Article 15. Establishment of Registers 

(1) The Minister shall as he deems necessary establish a register 
containing the names of peasants in every area^^Wbreda and Awraja. 

(2) The Minister shall assign surveyors to help in the demonstration 
of areas and in apy other related activities. 
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Article 17. Power^-of Expropriation 

(1) The Government has the power to use land belonging to peasant 
associations for public purposes such as schools, hospitals; roads, 
military bases or agricultural projects., 

(2) . The Government shall make good such damage as it may cause to 
the peasant association by the decision to expropriate the holding. 



Article 18. Settlement , 

The Government shal-1 have responsibility to settle peasants or to 
establish cottage industries to accommodate those who, as a result of the 
distribution of land in accordance with the provisions of this procl?amation, 
remain with little or no J and. 



/ 
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, ' CHAPTER 5 
^^^P««IHtTTyL AND NOMADIC LANDS 



^\^rt 



icle 19. Communal Lands 



Upon the effective date of this Proclamation, peasants in Rist or 
Deissa area^s shall have possessory rights over the lands they presently 
till* 



Article 20. New Claimant 



After the effective date of this Proclamation no person may put claims 
land in Rist or Deissa areas. 



Article 21. New Payment to Organizations and Individuals 

Upon the promulgation of this Proclamation, all feudal dues paid by 
the peasantry to any prganization, chika-shums, Gultegnas, Feressegnas, 
etc., in Rist or Deissa areas are hereby annulled. 



Article 22. Tenants in Rist or Deissa Areas 

(1) Landless tenants i^ Rist or Deissa areas shall have possessory 
rights over the land ^t hey presently till. The foregoing right shall, 
however, not apply to tenants who rented the land from a woman with no 
other means of livelihood or from persons who, due to sickness, ^Id age* 
or minority, cannot personally cultivate their holdings, 

lo; 
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dver 



(2) Tenants who have land of their own shall not have possessory rights 
the land they cultivate as tenants. 



(3) A resident landowner who has leased out all his land to tenants 
shall have the right to equally share the land with his tenants. 



Article 23. Peasant Associations in Areas of Communal Ownership 

In Rist or Deissa areas peasant associations shall, pursuant to 
Chapter J of this Proclama^on, be established in a manner suitable for 
development purposes taki£g^,a ^'debr" or "Got" as a basis. The main 
function of the peasant association shall, however, be to induce 'and 
organize peasants into cooperative farms. 



Article/24. Nomadic Lands 



ft 



Upon the prbmulgation oS^this Proclamation, nomadic people shall have 
possessory rights over the lands they customarily use for grazing or other 
purposes related to agriculture. Nothing in the foregping shall a'ffect 
international agreements relating .to nomadic lands. 



Article 25. Payments Made by Nomadic People 
/ ■/ 

Upon the promulgation of this Proclamation payments made by nomadic 
people. to balabats or any other persons are hereby 9nnulled. 



Article 26. Establishment of Associations 

Nomadic people shall form associations to' effectively carry .out this . 
Proclamation in a manner suitable for development purposes. 'The main func- 
tion of the association shai;, however, be to induce the nomads to cooperate 
in the use of grazing and water rights. ■ 



Article 27. Responsibility of the Government 

^n H.?^ Government shall have the responsibility to improve grazing areas, 
to dig wells and to settle the nomadic people for farming purposes. 
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CHAPTER 6 
GENERAL PROVISIONS 

Article 2%, Prohibition of Court Action 

(1) Upon the promulgation of this Proclamation all cases pending in 
all courts involving rural lands are null and void. 

(2) No new case involving rural land shall be entertained by any 
ordinary court until judicial committees of {feasant associations are estab- 
lished pursuant to the provisions of this Proclamation. 

(3) No cases involving rural land shall be brought before any court 
even after the e^stablishment of judicial committees of^peasant association 
pursuant to *he provisions of this Proclamation. 

(4) No court action shall be brought before any court challenging the 
legality of any action tak^n pursuant to the provisions of this Proclamation. 



ArticTfe 29. Power to Issue Regulations 

The Minister may issue regulations to give effect to the purposes and 
provisi^s of this Proclamation. 



Article 30. Offences 

(1) Any person who obstructs the proper exlecution of this Proclamation 
or who violates the provisions of this Proclamation shall be guilty of 

an offence under the Special Penal Proclamation. 

(2) Any person who with the intention of violating the provisions 
of this Proclamation burns or cuts crops, forests, trees, houses, or who 
destroys or damages agricultural implements, irrigation projects, dams or 
who slays or kills livestock used for agricultural purposes shall be guilty 
of an offence under the Special Penal Proclamation. 

(3) Any public servant who misuses the authority vested in him under 
the provisions of this Proclamation shall be guilty of an ^^f^^e under the 
Special Penal Proclamation. 
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Article 31. Right of Entry 

Any pers6n appointed to perform any function under this Proclamation 
may in exercising his duties enter at any time any land which is or may be 
affected by the provision|^ of this Proclamation. 
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^ Article 32. Conflict of Laws 

in so\l^"' ITtV'"' " procedure, written or customary, shall, 

in so far as it is inconsistent with the provisions of this Proclan,«^J 

cra:at?on! °' ^"^^^ ^^^^-^'^^ °' P-^ided for^^^hirSo-" 



Article 33. Effective Date 
This Proclamation shall come into force on March 4, 1975. 
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APPENDIX B 



Research Agenda 



My study of Ethiopian "'rural development projects has shown that a 
comprehensive system^of evalultion and research is necessary. First, there 
is a need for carefdl monitoring and periodic appraisal of specific com- 
ponents of the projects in order to generate useful recommendations with 
respect to alternative components of the packages. This fu^J^ion could 
be effectively undertaken by strengthening the Planning and Evaluation 
Units within each of the projects. 

Second, accurate data at the Woreda, Avraja, provincial and national 
levels are required by planners and policy makers for use in studying the 
. effectiveness of the different approaches adopted the projects in reach-' 
ing rural people, and for studying the projects' impact on variables such 
as output, income distribution, employment and the general levels^of liv- ' 
ing. This later research effort cannot be effectively unde^aken by the 
individual rural development projects under their existing organizational ' 
setting, because research is npt one of their primary activities and there, 
is an acute shortage of qualified researchers. It is essential, there- 
fore, that independent research organizations such as the Institute of 
Agricultural Research, the Institute of Development Research, etc.. 
collaborate with rural development Implementing agencies in undertaking - 
such research programs. 
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The :o] ving^ are major areas of socio-economic research which should 
be undertaken in relation to the existing rural development projects in 
Ethiopia. 

A. The Second IDR Social Science Seminar that was held in Nazareth, 
Ethiopia, in September 1974 has resolved that any attempt to 
re-orient the subsistence agrarian society in Ethiopia through 
planned change w require' structural reorganization of the modes 
of production as well as the socio-economic institutions. This 
justifies the need for in-depth studies of local institutions, 
social structures, cultural patterns, value systems, attitudes 
towards development efforts, etc. of the different regions of the 
country so that the actual and potential forces of social change 
and adverse soci-al forces that inhibit development efforts are 
adequately identified . 

B. The Ethiopian rural development projects hope to favorably influ- 
ence the output increasing possibilities o'f rural people, to 
narrow down the gap in income distribution among rural dwellers as 
well as between rural and ur^n areas,, and to generate new employ- 
ment possibilities for rural people. In order to estimate changes 
in these variables, it is necessary to collect accurate data .from 
micro-level surveys of farm and nonfarm activities that cover at 
least a full production season, the design of the IDR/MSU Research 
Program [IDR/MSU, 1974] that is being undertakenMn Ada District 

« 

and the surrounding Central Highlands of Ethiopia is a step in 
this direction. The following is a partial list of studies that 
will provide a comparison of alternative rural development strate- 
gies, programs and approaches » 
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A scud;^ on alcernacive production systems chat will aCCempC 
to identify viable farming syscems for che diverse geographic 
and socio-economic conditions wichin chfe Central Highlands 
of Ethiopia. 

A study on farmers' decision making process with respect to 
adoption of new practices, producer and consumer credit, etc. 
A study on the role of wom^n in social and economic develop- ' 
ment in rural Ethiopia. This study should document the cur- 
rent role of women in households within specific areas and in ' 
■specific fanning systems, such as their role in decision making 
in the allocation of labour of the total family and in adopt- 
ing new farm practices. 

A study on the marlfet potential of different small scale in- 
dustries together with the financial and technical resources 
required for their establishment since policy makers have 
recognized the potential of small scale industries in gener- 

,ating productive employment in rural nonfarm activities. 
A study on the performance of cooperatives and peasant 
associations in Ethiopia. This study should document the 
lessons from past experienc^ with cooperatives and the large 

number of peasant associations that are being established after 
the Marc'h 1975 Land Reform Proclamation in order to effectively 

determine the role of cooperatives and peasant associations 

in future rural development programs. 
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study on farm credit and alternative input delivery sys- 
tems* This study should review the experience- of the credit 
programs of the dijcerent package projects and identify 



alternative government programs to credit, such as highly 
subsidized input distribution programs. This study should 
also attempt to explain why many farmers drop^out^ from the 
package projects' credit programs after participating for 
a year or two [Hunter, et al., 1974]* 

Research results on alterna^tive farm mechanization options 
for specific cropping patterns and geographical setting, 
emphasizing .the trade-offs inherent in the different options, 
could be useful for policy-makers who are faced with'choos- 
* ing among different mechanization alternatives [Geinmill and 
Eicher, 1973]- 

To test the implicit assumption in Ethiopia that the tradi- 
tional marketing system is inefficient, there should be 
studies of local marketing systems and their link to the 
national marketing structure. 

Performance of the intensive packages and the MPP has so 
far varied from area to area [EPID, 1974]. To identify the 
reasons for the variation in performance, comparative studies 
of different agricultural extension and home economics 
extension strategies are needed. 
'The impact of the rural development projects- on migration 
and intersectoral and intrasectoral capital transfers should 
also be studied. 
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